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“Share the work” only shares the poverty 


Sea PEOPLE are again talking up the shorter 
work week—40 hours’ pay for 35 hours’ work. 
They think that is the way to break the buyers’ 


strike brought about by excessive costs. 


Of course, the same pay for less work would 
again drive up costs and prices as it has been doing 
for years. And now that essential needs have been 
met, every increase in price means fewer people 


who can buy—and that means fewer jobs. 


When is someone going to be honest with work- 


A 
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men and tell them the way to meet an employment 
emergency is to reduce costs and so increase the 
number of people who can buy, and so increase 
jobs. Business management does not want to 
decrease costs by decreasing wages; every business 
man knows that the best way to decrease costs is 
to increase efficient production. 

This country has never been over-produced, it 
has only been over-priced. There are. 140,000,000 
people who sull want millions of things, and who 
will buy them when efficient production gets them 
down to a reasonable price. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


























20,000 volts looking for a pinhole 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


NSIDE that black rubber tube is a piece 
I of metal wired to a 20,000-volt elec- 
tric line. The current can’t go through 
the rubber but it can jump through the 
smallest pinhole, even through any little 
piece of foreign matter. When it does, 
it blows a loud horn. The workman can 
find the defective part instantly. 

This machine ts one reason why your 
home or your factory is safer if your 
fire department has B. F. Goodrich hose. 

To avoid pinholes, fire hose tubes 
used to be built up in layers, wrapped 


around each other. But there had to be 
seams inside and outside, running the 
full length of the hose. The seams 
weren't always perfect; and they even 
slowed down the flow of water. B. F. 
Goodrich men believed they could find 
a better way to do it. 

They developed the machine in the 
picture, and a hose that has no layers, 
is seamless, smooth inside and out, yet 
has no pinholes or any other defects. 


B. F. Goodrich men made other im- 
provements in fire hose too. They made 


jackets stronger yet lighter and did 
several other things to make hose last 
longer or easier to handle. 

Why not take advantage of this 
B. F. Goodrich policy of constant im- 
provement? Don’t be satisfied with any 
rubber product you use without first 
finding out what B. F. Goodrich has 
done recently to make it better. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Industrial and Gen- 
eral Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 



























































GATX SERVICE 


Today, when profits depend upon wise conser- 
vation of capital as well as efficient operation, 
the GATX fleet saves money for every snd 
who uses it. 

These tank cars—built in General American's own 
plants and operated by General American—are 
leased to shippers for their year ‘round and sea- 
sonal requirements. No capital investment re 
cars is needed. 

To keep GATX cars rolling, completely equipped 
General American maintenance shops have been 
established, so that no GATX car is ever more than 
a few hours away from servicing. 


Greater Economy with Specialized Cars 


There are more than 200 types of tank cars in the 
GATX fleet. Capacities range from 4,000 to 
12,500 gallons. Each type has been designed to 
carry certain classifications of bulk liquids best. 
Each variant of design increases efficient carrying 
capacities and reduces handling costs and shipping 
time for General American’s customers. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Buffalo + Cleveland + Dellas * Houston + Los Angeles 
New Orleans + New York + Pittsburgh + St. Lovis + San francisco 
Seattle + Tulsa « Washington 


EXPORT DEPT., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 








How continuously it works 
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jling operation which is 
typical of the work some trucks 
perform throug shout every shift 
24 hours : ? ay! Under such 






circumstances every delay for 






servicing or repairs means lost 
time, 







lost income, 
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gical truck for such work 


in electric truck. Its motor 
lrive stays on the job because 





















it has few wearing parts... 
only one basic moving part. 
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The logical battery to power 
the truck isan EDISON Nickel- 
Iron-Alkaline Storage Battery. 
With steel cell construction in- 
side and out, an electrolyte that 











is a preservative of steel, and 
a foolproof electrochemical 
principle of action, EDISON 
batteries are the longest-lived, 
most durable and most trouble- 
free of all. 





EDISON batteries give you many advantages: they’re mechanically durable; 
electrically foolproof; quickly and easily charged; simple to maintain; not 
injured by standing idle. Get a current EDISON price quotation—you will 
probably find initial cost MUCH LOWER than you think. Couple this 
factor with well-known EDISON long life and you will have the key to 


year-alter-year economy. 















EDISON 


Nickel + Iron + Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 


of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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THE INSYDE-OUT PEOPLE / 


(OR, WHO CAN YoU TRUST UNDER THE CRUST?) by Mr. Friendly 








The businessman said, “I'd like to find now gives you complete protection from 

The way to look into pene man’s mind, obbery, burglary, theft, forgery and employee 
Saints are often sinners within, dishonesty . . . with a chance to save 20% 

But how are you going to peek under the skin? through dividends!’ 

A smiling, honest face may hide : ; 
A fiendish. Sorsing crook inside... Well, the man signed up and felt at ease 
ee With all his trusted employees... 
“Why worry?” said Mr. Friendly, lapsing into prose, The lads might try embezzlement: 


“American Mutual's Comprehensive Crime Policy He wouldn’t lose a single cent! 





$700,000,000 in crime losses! That was the estimate for 4 


f and today it’s on the increase. Why not protect yourself 

PO: / against all crime losses with American Mutual's Specia 

/ ~ Comprehens Crime Policy.* Write for your free copy of 
(A izing Y Cr Protectio 





Moder ir me Loss Insurance Tic 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. B-61, 142 
Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch ofhces in principa 
cities. Consult classitied telephone directory 





..- the first American liability insurance company | 
© 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


*In New York, Loutsiana and Texas coverage is limited to the stand- 
ard Comprehensive Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction Poltcy. 











Looking for someone in Lisbon... 


Telephoning across the oceans is just as easy as 
telephoning across the country today. And just as gratifying. 


For business, it gives you personal contact with your customers or 
prospects . . . often enables you to close a deal in a single call. 


When friends or relatives are living or traveling abroad, 
telephoning assures you they are well and safe. And it’s fun 
to hear their adventures in their own familiar voices. 


You can call nearly every country around the world today. Just say 
to your Long Distance operator, “I want to make an overseas call.” 


is easier to do by telephone! 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE (B) 
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THE COVER 


Eugene Robert Black succeeds John J. 
McCloy as president of the World Bank 
at a time when the bank is moving 
across its ampersand. 

It wasn’t many months ago that the 

45-nation International Bank for Recon- 
struction & Development in Washing- 
ton was granting credits only for Recon- 
struction—to help countries like France 
and the Netherlands rebuild their war- 
shattered economies. Now, the empha 
sis has shifted to ¢redits for economic 
Development; the iecent loan to Brazil 
for power expansion is typical. 
e Point 4—The shift comes when Presi- 
dent ‘Truman's world development plan 
is about to get under way. So when 
Black actually steps into his new post— 
sometime before July 1—one of his first 
problems will be to coordinate his loan- 
ing with Point 4 planning. ‘To that job, 
he brings two years’ experience as U. S. 
executive director of the bank—plus a 
banker’s background. 

Last March, Black was elected a 
senior vice-president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, following 15 years’ service. 
As an honor graduate of the University 
of Georgia, his first job was in the At 
lanta office of Harris, Forbes & Co., 
New York investment bankers. — He 
showed a real knack for selling and ros¢ 
to assistant vice-president of Chas¢ 
Harris Forbes—the successor company 
When the firm was dissolved, late in 
1933, Black went to the Chase as a 
second vice-president. 

e Selling Job—In mid-19+47, shortly after 
his election as U.S. executive director 
of the World Bank, Black’s skill in sell- 
ing came in handy; the bank was mar- 
keting its first bonds to raise $250 
million. Ever since, he’s worked closely 


with McCloy. 


Tall, soft-spoken, and keen-minded, | 


“Gene” Black—as his friends know him 
—plays a good game of bridge, is a sé nuth- 
paw golfer who shoots in the Ingh 
seventies, and has a reputation for being 
studious but not stuffy. Married, Black 
has three children, makes his home in 


Princeton, N. J. 


Harris & ving 
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“So you’re getting 
less work per 
PAYROLL DOLLAR 











...Here’s how WE 
met that problem 





OUR OPERATING COSTS INCREASED be- 
cause of higher wages... shorter hours 
... employee welfare activities... high- 
er taxes. Convinced that simplified 
methods could help realize full worker 
potential, we started a survey of our 
personnel records and procedures. 








* 


RECORDS ARE FULLY PROTECTED against 
fire-loss in Safe-Kardex, with all sup- 
porting papers housed in laboraiory- 
tested insulated Safe-Files. If fire 
strikes, all vital personnel data will 
be available for prompt and efficient 
resumption of business activities. 





WORK SIMPLIFICATION WAS APPLIED by 
Remington Rand Systems Specialists, 
who simplified our personnel forms, 
operating procedures and administra- 
tive methods—then installed them for 
us—without getting in our way!—then 
trained our people in their use. 










E , 
INFORMATION IS NOW ORGANIZED in a 


Kardex Visible System for rapid ad- 
ministrative review of facts about each 
employee. Application, work history, 
attendance record, merit rating data, 
seniority status — are all summarized 
in ONE compact visible system. 


NEW EDITION—COPY FREE ON REQUEST 


,” t 





“PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
—Records and Procedures” 


The 88 pages of this valuable brochure are crammed 
with practical information, new methods, new ideas 
for Personnel Departments in all types of business. 
Ask for your free copy today. Call the nearest 
Remington Rand office for Book No. X 521B or 
write on your business letterhead to Systems Divi- 
sion, Room 1100, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 





) f tHE FIRST NAME IN 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 





NTER one section of our Institute 
E of Heating Research, and you're 
suddenly assailed by a chill wind and 
near-freezing cold. Butonce youreach 
the “living room” built there, all is 
warm and cozy. 

Except that there’s no furniture— 
just instruments, constantly check- 
ing the performance of the heating 
equipment which keeps the tempera- 
ture at comfortable levels regardless 
of the “winter weather” outside. 

Thus we know that the radiators 
and convectors operate efficiently, 
and provide warmth evenly through- 
out the room. Thus you know that 
American-Standard Heating Equip- 
ment will always be the best you can 
buy. 

This thoroughness in constantly 
checking our product design and per- 
formance under actual conditions— 
this extra insistence on product qual- 
ity — is, we believe, another reason 
why American-Standard is “First in 
Heating .. . First in Plumbing.” 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





ng home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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There were new whiffs of deflation in the air as June opened. 





The headline-grabber was the stock market, of course. The way it 
cracked to a new 1949 low as the week opened was decisive (page 91). 

Less spectacular, but perhaps more important, was an extension of the 
long slide in the prices of industrial raw materials (page 90). A representative 
average is down by 222% so far this year. 

Latest dips have been in natural rubber and in flaxseed. 

Incidentally, stock prices in London also hit a new 1949 low on Tuesday. 
That adds an international hue to the deflation picture. 

e 
Even farm prices, with their government supports, have turned wobbly. 





This follows three months of relative steadiness. Toward the end of 
the old crop year, Washington’s props were pretty effective. 
But, with new crops looming large, the story is changing. 
‘J 
Winter wheat is providing the first big test of government supports. 





The combines already are running in Texas and Oklahoma. Pretty soon 
a flood of grain will be swishing into terminal elevators. 
But a lot will remain in fields and farm yards. It can’t move because 





too much elevator space still holds old-crop wheat. That is what is going 
to bring the price test. 








If a farmer can’t put his wheat into acceptable storage, he can’t get a 
government loan. In that case, he has to sell at the going market. 

So already new-crop wheat futures are selling well below government 
support levels in Kansas City and Chicago. 


Cash wheat’s premiums over futures also tumbled this week. 
e 


Railroads won't accept grain loadings unless they are sure of a place to 





unload the stuff. That’s why they put limited embargoes on most of the 





winter-wheat belt this week. 





It was none too soon. The first car of new wheat arrived in Kansas City 


from Oklahoma on Wednesday. 
& 


Weather continues to smile on our crops. Corn is seeded and off to a 
good start. Recent rains have helped in the spring wheat country. 





All this focuses attention on the prospects of surpluses. 





However, western Europe will continue to take a lot of bread grains. 
Rains late in April and early in May helped Europe’s crops. Nevertheless, a 
Dept. of Agriculture survey indicates smaller crops than last year. 

Thus, if Europe could take well over 600-million bu. of our grain in the 
crop year now ending, exports should be at least as large in 1949-50. 

® 

More of the decline in raw-materials prices might be passed along to 

consumers if it weren’t for the labor situation. 








Steel prices, for example, hinge on both coal wages and forthcoming 
negotiations with the -steelworkers. Users of steel, at the same time, are 
buying hand-to-mouth in the hope of getting concessions—and delaying 
price.cuts on their own products while they wait on steel. 

Meanwhile, nothing resembling a wage-and-p-ice pattern is emerging. 

e 
Things were a bit steadier in nonferrous metals this week. 








Lead, in particular, showed some improvement. There was a little buying 
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at the new 12¢-a-lb. price. Leaders in the trade were inclined to think this 
quotation might hold, at least for the time being. 

Zinc, on the other hand, showed little if any improvement. 

As for copper, all eyes were on Kennecott’s labor dispute at its big Utah 
pit. Another walkout there would shut off enough production so that demand 
might be spurred and prices stiffened. 

There is no sign of any revival in buying yet, however. 

e 

Politico-labor troubles in Bolivia complicate the tin situation. 

Some in the trade had hoped that controls on use of the metal might 
come off by midyear. There had even been some talk of a cut in the $1.03-a- 
Ib. price. Use of tin is down, along with the other metals. 

This week, however, optimism on the tin outlook was dashed. 

There is little thought of a pinch, even so. Receipts from the Far East 
have been enough to keep supplies up to needs. 

e 

Steel men no longer talk of demand holding up until the fourth quarter. 
They're worrying about the third quarter right now. 

Operations this week were scheduled at 91.8% of capacity. This marks 
the seventh consecutive weekly dip from the peak of 102%. 

Iron Age, describing today’s situation, notes that: (1) Steel order vol- 
ume is slowing down; (2) backlogs are being pared by cancellations; (3) there 
is difficulty getting enough orders on the books for July rolling.”’ 

Carnegie-Illinois closed five open hearths the end of last week. 

e 











Plastics circles are buzzing over a reduction of about 50% in dollar 





volume of injection molding. 





Injection-molded plastics are a sort of index of consumer durable-goods 
output. They are used in a wide variety of such goods—for handles on 
electric irons, cabinets for small radios, and any number of others. 

e 

Final figures on April retail sales show: (1) that dollar volume of all 

stores was 3% above a year ago; and (2) even after allowing for Easter, 


sales were off only 2%. 











Since prices are cheaper, unit volume was well above a year ago. 

Chains and mail-order houses, meanwhile, got more than their share 
of the pie. Without adjustment for Easter, their dollar volume was up 6%; 
the independents posted a gain of only 1%. 

Independents’ volume was bolstered by auto dealers, up 16%; apparel, 
up 12%; and dry goods and general merchandise, up 10%. Lumber and 
building materials were off 24% and hardware and furniture stores 11% 
each. 

Chain and mail-order gains were by far the largest in apparel. 

e 

Manufacturers continued to work down their inventories in April. 

The Dept. of Commerce estimates the cut at $400-million. That brings 
the total down to $31.4-billion at the end of April. (The figure was above 
$32-billion in February.) 

The April decline in stocks was about evenly divided between manufac- 
turers of durables and nondurables. Cuts by the food, textile, and paper 
groups in particular are described as larger than seasonal. Metal stocks rose. 
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A General Office by Hauserman at Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Just Ordinary Washing Keeps Hauserman MOVABLE Steel Interiors 


Ccaiiiful Jhaough the Gears 


@ Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors are beautiful and 
economical. They save thousands of dollars by eliminating 
the necessity of patching and repainting walls. Hauserman 
products won't chip, crack, warp or scale. The bright, cheer- 
ful colors and rich, authentic wood grain finishes are baked 
on and will last a lifetime with ordinary washing. 


The finish on Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors is so tough 
that it will withstand the equivalent of a washing a day for 
over 1000 years. In impartial tests at an independent labo- 
ratory, Hauserman’s post war finishes withstood 400,000 brush 
strokes while immersed in a 5°7 solution of tri-sodium phos- 
phate (a popular interior cleaning agent) without any 


Note: Name of laboratory on request. 


Specialists in Service —We assume undivided responsi- 
bility for complete interiors . . . shop drawings, building measure- 
ments and installations. We supply all products complete with 
hardware, wiring raceways and accessories. Our experienced 
erection crews are on call for alterations and additions. Our 


engineers are always at your service. 


" Free Catalog to Help You Plan 


esx You'll find Movable Steel Interiors to meet 
o 





your exact requirements in Hauserman 





Catalog 49. Write for it on your business 





letterhead today. 





softening or more than a slight abrading of the paint film. 


There are many reasons why Hauserman Movable Steel In- 
teriors are used in the smaller as well as the largest buildings 
in America. Among these advantages are: 60 Beautiful Colors 
and Authentic Wood Grain Reproductions—Rigid Construction 
—Earlier Occupancy—Incombustible Materials—Ease of Add- 
ing Wires and Outlets—Ease of Servicing Utilities—Excellent 
Sound Control—Rock-bottom Maintenance Costs—Easy to Move. 


Let us help you with your interior wall and ceiling problems. 


The E. F. HAUSERMAN Co., 6726 GRANT AVE., CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities — See Phone Book 


A 


MOVABLE STEEL INTERIORS 


WALLS ¢ WAINSCOT « RAILINGS 


ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS * COMPLETE ACCESSORIES 


For every commercial, industrial and institutional need 









VESSEL DIVISION 


- 
Corpordagtton 
New York 17+ Philadelphia 5 + Pittsburgh 19 + Atlanta 3 + Chicago 4 
Tulsa 3+ Dallas 1+ Houston 2 + Seattle 1+ Los Angeles 14 
International Division Milwaukee | 


r 








INTO EVERY SMITHlined FAT-SPLITTING TOWER, like the above 68-ft.-long SMITHway Tower, goes 
the experience and knowledge gained from a long and extensive program of research and development 
into the corrosion problems of the Fatty Acid Industry. 


THREADING A NEEDLE. $ 
Getting a 12 ft. dia. by 
45 ft. long paper mill re- 
placement digester into 
an existing building is a 
difficult feat. A. O. Smith 
did it by shipping the 
SMITHlined Digesters 
in sections for final assem- 
bly and welding in place 
inside the paper mill. 


“A. O. SMITH MAKES 
ALL TYPES OF OIL-REFIN- 
ING PRESSURE VESSELS. 
Here is one type, a 
SMITHlined Absorber 
Tower three railroad cars 
long (approximately 107 
ft. long), leaving for a 
refinery in Ohio. 








NEW BULLETINS 











Write the nearest A. O. Smith 
ofhice listed at the top of this 
page for these new A. O. Smith 
Bulletins: 





FIELD ASSEMBLY OF PRES- 
SURE VESSELS — Bulletin 
V- 44. 


SMITHway VESSELS, Alloy, 
Alloy-Lined,Clad,and Glass- 
Lined—Bulletin V-46. 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 1948 1949 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week ee Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . “185.7 +186.7 191.0 194.2 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steck impat operations (9 of capacity). occ. cceescecetessssvesenss 91.8 94.1 97.3 96.0 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks ; Pes 115,001 +116,878 136,433 92,772 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eug. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $26,326 $25,488 $22,530 $24,214 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... 2... ...00000 00000020 cue 5,270 5,255 5,304 5,076 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 4,897 4,904 4,922 5,452 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). ..... 2. cic scssceeccenensees 1,856 +1,844 1,893 2,285 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............- 7] ry: 73 81 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 0.22.2 ee ee ee eee 58 57 56 65 52 
RCS im CUMIN ONIN 6. os oe 5 = os ie erm nen See cae oR ck cava ie $27,367 $27,392 427,356 $27,700 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 5% -3% -10% +7% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................-...ee00- 206 172 204 112 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), April. . 169.7 ; a 169.5 169.3 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) : 344.1 344.0 343.2 426.9 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). 223.2 +228.6 231.8 275.5 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). 293.4 292.6 286.0 393.7 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) $92.77 $93.55 $94.45 $80.27 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $21.75 $22.08 $23.08 $40.66 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) 17.625¢ 17.925¢ 19.100¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.) $2.24 $2.23 $2.25 $2.36 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) , 5.84e 5.79¢ 5.74¢ 5.25¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................cecceecee 32.54¢ 32.73¢ 32.86¢ 37.80¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.) Rai Nate Balak i ENA b ae Ba Reno $1.565 $1.57] $1.538 $1.995 $1.281 
— al shiestes New. Vote Mi). ccc o0 sss nrcks ot ncmnisienl 16.89¢ +17.80¢ 18.45¢ 22.78¢ 22.16¢ 
ay 47 47 za . 
: 116.3 117.5 132.8 78.0 
FIRST CLASS 3.44% 3.45% 3.34% 4.33% 
PERMIT No. 64 2.71% 2.70% 2.75% 2.77% 
Sec. 510..P. L. & R) 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
New York, N.Y: 14-18% 14-18% 13% 4-8 % 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD {45,816 46,175 46,856. 27,777 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States b 62,154 61,315 63,129 +#32,309 
= ) 13,747 14,162 14,206 ++6,963 
me VIA 1 42.275 «1.945 1.838 + #1038 
Sc—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— AIR MAIL 0 33,872 32,951 35,298 ++15,999 
PUBLISHING 6 4,406 4,354 4,199 + +4,303 
—e ms 0 1,080 480 723 5,290 
8 20,735 21,705 21,201 2,265 
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VESSEL DIVISION 





a.0. SMITH 


° 
Corporatston 
New York 17+ Philadelphia 5 + Pittsburgh 19 + Atlanta 3+ Chicago 4 
Tulsa 3+ Dallas }+ Houston 2+ Seottle 1+ Los Angeles 14 
International Division: Milwaukee 1} 


INTO EVERY SMITHlined FAT-SPLITTING TOWER, like the above 68-ft.-long SMITHway Tower, goes 
the experience and knowledge gained from a long and extensive program of research and development 
into the corrosion problems of the Fatty Acid Industry. 


THREADING A NEEDLE. b 
Getting a 12 ft. dia. by 
43 ft. long paper mill re- 
placement digester into 
an existing building is a 
difficult feat. A. O. Smith 
did it by shipping the 
SMITHlined Digesters 
in sections for final assem- 
bly and welding in place 
inside the paper mill. 


~~ A. O. SMITH MAKES 
ALL TYPES OF OIL-REFIN- 
ING PRESSURE VESSELS. 
Here is one type, a 
SMITHIlined Absorber 
Tower three railroad cars 
long (approximately 107 
ft. long), leaving for a 
refinery in Ohio. 











NEW SUBSCRIPTION ORDER CARD 


Enter my new subscription for BUSINESS WEEK and send me 
a bill for: 
[ One year for $6.00 ~ [) Three years for $12.00 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 1948 1949 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *185.7 1186.7 1910 194.2 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
91.8 94.1 97.3 96.0 97.3 


Steel ingot operations (% of capacitvy)...............004. ala icles eed ore ica 
115,001 +116,878 136,433 92,772 98,236 


$26,326 $25,488 $22,530 $24,214 $19,433 
5,270 5,255 5,304 5,076 3,130 
4,897 4,904 4,922 5,452 3,842 
1,856 +1,844 1,893 2,285 1,685 


Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands). 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... 0... 0.000000000 00 6 ee ee eee 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 

Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons).............. Sie vecedn cede « 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) Seat a ucaes 71 72 73 81 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 5 AEE eat 58 57 56 65 52 
ce gS ee ee rrr $27,367 $27,392 $27,356 $27,700 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) ery 5% 3% -10% +7% +17% 

206 172 204 112 228 


Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) : ape Pr ee 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), April. . 169.7 , 169.5 169.3 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)... ; 344.1 344.0 343.2 426.9 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 223.2 +228.6 231.8 275.5 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 293.4 292.6 286.0 393.7 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) $92.77 $93.55 $94.45 $80.27 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $21.75 $22.08 $23.08 $40.66 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) ree 17.625¢ 17.925¢ 19.100¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.) . asain esta eeon aah aie $2.24 $2.23 $2.25 $2.36 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) i onatie auoraee 3 ee ‘ 5. 84¢ 5.79¢ 5.74¢ 5.25¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)......... ia ka toate 32.54¢ 32.73¢ 32.86¢ 37.80¢ 13.94¢ 
EE OE ERO WOM I 6 ocd ns care we das eecene wen sid wl vinit alae aided $1.565 $1.571 $1.538 = 995 $1.281 

16.89¢ +17.80¢ 18.45¢ 22.78  22.16¢ 


Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).....500660.0cccsscevcncoeas 

FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 114.0 116.3 117.5 132.8 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) Pe ee 3.45% 3.44% 3.45% 3.34% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond vield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) ee 2.72% 2.71% 2.70% 2.75% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) Bee Bis 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) ... 14-18% 14-18% 14-14% 13% 4-3% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
otal loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 


46,352 45,816 46,175 46,856 ++27,777 
62,286 62,154 61,355 63,129 ++32,309 
13,629 13,747 14,162 14,206 = + 6,963 

2,131 2,275 1,945 1,838 ++1,038 


U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. . 34,150 33,872 32,951 35,298 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. 4,436 4,406 4,354 4,199 +#4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks Roe eecan eare se 760 1,080 480 723 5,290 

20,048 20,735 21,705 21,201 2,265 


lotal federal reserve credit outstanding.....................-. 
8Date for “Latest Week" on each series on request. 


*Preliminary, week ended May 28th. 
+Revised. ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47, p16) 
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Maternal Marge, a Mother-in-law, was really “in the 

/. know.” Her kids were glad to see her come, and sad to 
see her go—because, instead of crowding them, she 
always found it best to stay at Hotel Statler, where 
you really are a guest. 


2 “T love my Statler room,” said Marge. “It’s sunny, 

e big, and bright—a cheerful living room by day, and 
then, when it is night, eight hundred built-in springs 
and more insure a slumber deep. And I feel safe at 
Statler when I lay me down to sleep! 








% 












* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 





Ne ae 


3 “Tf I were with my children, well, we'd share the bath, 
e I guess. But here I have a private bath of shining clean- 
liness. There’s always loads of water hot, and plenty 
soap, I'd say, and stacks of snowy towels white, with 


fresh ones every day! 





“The Statler knows what women like,” adds Marge 

4, with happy air. “They do my laundry, clean a dress, 
or fix a little tear. In fact, for anything I want, I give 
the desk a ring, and Statler’s friendly service soon 
takes care of everything. 











5. “My son-in-law thinks I’m just great,” smiles Marge, 

e “because, you see, instead of eating up their food, I 
have them eat with me/ And Statler meals are wonder- 
ful. But then, the whole hotel is any traveling woman’s 
dream .. . as daughter’d say: It’s swell!” 








es 
STATLER 
HOTELS 
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STATLER HOTELS. NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYIVANIA) 
BOSTON BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON 


STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 




















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





FOREIGN POLICY is being infected by 
the same kind of jitters that has laid 
Truman’'s domestic program low 





(page 20). 

The disease isn’t really serious—not yet, any- 
way. But the symptoms are spreading 

Congress is frustrated over the budget; that’s 
one way domestic problems infect foreign issues. 
It shows up in sniping at Marshall Plan money, in 
shying away from the new for. gn commitments— 
arms aid and Point 4 

Result: Truman‘s own people are stalling on 
even putting before Congress the legislation needed 
for arms aid and world development. Congress’ 
dollar shyness is becoming a bogeyman to the 
Administration 

Finally, the stop-Russia urgency is gone for the 
moment; there’s no crisis like Czechoslovakia to 


get excited about 
_ 


Take the Marshall Pian: 

Last week Marshall Plan money very nearly 
got slashed so deeply as to cut the second-year 
program. On the morning after, congressmen 
realized how bad the political effects would be on 
Acheson’s negotiations with the Russians at Paris, 
and they accepted a _ face-saving compromise: 
Hoffman can spend the reduced outlay in less time, 
keep up the rate of spending 

But it was a near thing in the House—and the 
Senate vote is still to be taken. Senators Taft and 
Byrd say there is no real economy in what the 
Flouse did 

And senators will have to put some real econ- 
omy into ECA if they hope to cut spending any- 
where. Any congressman’‘s rule-of-thumb is that if 
you don’t cut foreign spending, you had best not cut 
spending at home 


Take arms aid: 

This would pile $600-million to $700-million 
in new spending on top of a budget for next year 
which is already in the red. For that reason alone, 
you can’t ram it through in a last-minute adjourn- 
ment rush. 

Yet this week Truman and his Senate leaders 
put the labor bill ahead of everything else—despite 
Acheson’‘s cabled plea for priority for the Atlantic 
Pact and related arms aid 

Arms aid thus is pushed aside till mid-July, or 
thereabouts; and already Vandenberg is suggesting 
it could hold over until next year. It will take fierce 
prodding to get the program through at all. And 
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Truman hasn‘t been able to prod Congress on any- 


thing else this year. 
2 


Take Point 4: 

Here is where the jitters really show up. Wil- 
lard Thorp and his world-development planners 
want Congress to underwrite private investment 
abroad. But they can’t agree on how much they 
dare ask for 

So far, Thorp has drawn up a program that 
asks Congress for only about $50-million in new 
funds; this is the direct U. S. contribution for export 
of show-how 

If Thorp also includes guarantees for private 
investors, that might obligate the government for 
as much as $1-billion. So there is talk of shucking 
this part of Truman's idea, for the time being, to 
avoid a ruckus over dollar signs 

Note this, too: Point 4 doesn’t even show up 
on the list of ‘must’ legislation for the remainder 
of this session. In fact, Truman has hardly men- 
tioned his ‘‘bold new program”’ since inauguration 
day. 

a 

BOB LA FOLLETTE may try a political come- 
back—by running against Sen. Wiley in the Repub- 
lican primary in Wisconsin next year. 


MILITARY PX’S and ships’ stores soon will 
quit selling most so-called ‘‘luxury”’ items; retailers 
figure these compete with their business 

It's not sales to military personnel for their 
own use that gripe retailers. It’s the growing vol- 
ume of business to nonmilitary personnel. 

A retailer-military-congressional committee— 
outgrowth of a congressional investigation—is 
working out a peace pact. Two likely provisions: 

(1) Limitation of service-store sales to a list 
of ‘convenience and necessity’ items. 

(2) A price limit for any item—for example, 
perhaps $5 on fountain pens. 


ECA BUSINESS is hidden business, often. You 
can‘t always tell, when you get an export order, 
whether or not ECA is financing it. You may be 
getting more ECA orders than you think 

Reason: Except for grain and other govern- 
ment-to-government stuff, western Europe imports 
most of the goods it needs through regular com- 
mercial channels 

Paul Hoffman knows he fails to get credit from 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK continued) 


congressmen and lobbyists for much of the business 
he produces. So twice each month he’s having his 
auditors put out a list of individual transactions— 
showing the supplier, the commodity and quantity, 
the invoiced amount, and the foreign buyer. 

The list goes to congressmen, the press, any- 
one else who asks for it. 


A typical tabulation lists the names of more 
than 1,000 suppliers—from Abbott Laboratories to 
Zinsser & Co., New York State chemical manu- 
facturer 

Transactions range from $2.97—-to Dr. J. 
Maas of Katonah, N. Y., for 10 grams of curcumin 
for a Dutch importer—to $6,112,278.50 to Alumi- 
nium Union, Ltd., of Canada, for 42,876,140 
pounds of ingot for the British Ministry of Supply. 


LILIENTHAL WILL SURVIVE as Atomic En- 
ergy Commission chairman—despite the hullabaloo 
over AEC. Truman doesn’t dismiss his people un- 
der fire. Lilienthal won't quit during a fight. And 
Congress won't try impeachment 

Lilienthal’s real fight to keep his job will come 
next year. Terms of all five Atomic Energy Com- 
missioners expire in August, 1950 


QUOTE-OF-THE-WEEK (from Commerce Sec- 
retary Sawyer, before the American Iron & Steel 
Institute) 


‘Few of us run any immediate personal risks 
in connection with the encroachments of com- 
munism, although many are willing to express their 

pinions . There qre men in this country who 
have risked much. | refer to leaders of unions 

who have risked their positions, their incomes, and 
in some cases their bodily safety . . 

The ranks of labor are marked for the first 
attack of the Communist, and he is skilled in mak- 
ing it appear that labor leaders who may be 
tighting communism are in some way tailing in 
their duty to their fellow workers 

Businessmen should recognize that the 
vanguard of our battle with communism is in the 
ranks of labor, and credit for much of the success 
in the fight should go to members of organized 
labor.” 

e 
LELAND OLDS will be reappointed to the 
Federal Power Commission this month. Truman 
has decided Olds is too valuable a symbol in the 
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public-power fight to be dumped—even to satisfy 
politically friendly independent natural-gas_pro- 
ducers who don’t want him (BW-May21‘49, p16). 


THE G.O.P. STORY on controversial public 
issues is being presented to columnists and com- 
mentators. Republican senators are inviting them 
to a series of informal luncheons. 

The purpose is to give the press a candid 
background fill-in—ahead of time—of the G.O.P. 
position on issues soon to come up for debate, The 
objective, of course, is to get better news coverage 
for the minority’s side of the story 

Brewster's Senate Campaign Committee picks 
up the check. Its only rule is that the senator-host 
of the week must talk up the party—not himself. 
Two sessions have been held already: Millikin on 
reciprocal-trade extension, Taft on labor. 


HERBERT HOOVER’S BLUEPRINT for over- 
hauling government is coming into being faster 
than it looks. 

Congress’ will-o’-the-wisp grabbing at any- 
thing with an economy tag on it is giving Hoover's 
ideas new life. Hoover's constant repetition that 
his plan can save $3-billion or more is the lure; 
there’s gold in them thar hills 

The McClellan bill giving Truman authority 
to shuffle agencies around will go to the President 
soon: Truman has a folder full of transfers all 
ready. But there’s more to government reorganiza- 
tion than that 

Even more basic as potential money-savers 
are the separate laws now before Congress rewrit- 
ing the organic acts under which the federal de- 
partments operate. These have been moving along, 
too. 

The State Dept. law is already on the books; 
it gives Acheson the power he needs to unify the 
career service and the departmental staff 

Last week the Senate voted real management 
powers to Defense Secretary Johnson; Hoover calls 
this the cure for a third of the problem and half 
the waste in the military setup 

Also before Congress is legislation to set up a 
General Services Agency to centralize all nonmili- 
tary buying and disposing of government prop- 
erty and supplies—the housekeeping reform with- 
out which, Hoover says, you can’t get real economy 

Of course, you don’t get economy just by pass- 
ing these laws——not tomorrow anyway. But it does 
comfort congressmen that they have told someone 
else to save. 
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e With Sperry Loran, the navigator 
has time and weather under his thumb. 
He can follow the shortest, most eco- 
nomical track night or day, in fog or 
storm. in far-out or close-in waters. 
Ships with Sperry Loran get accurate 
fixes up to 1400 miles from land in 


2 to 6 minutes. 


e Operation of Sperry Loran is simple 
... regular ship officers can operate 
Loran—no technician required. Accu- 
rate fixes are obtained by crossing 


2 lines of position. A Time Difference 





Indicator for direct-reading of time 
difference saves time and prevents 
errors. Sperry Loran is independent 


of other navigational equipment. 


TIME DIFFERENCE 











KEEPING ON THE RIGHT TRACK 
wih Sperry Loran 


NEW SPERRY MARK II DIRECT-READING 
LORAN PROVIDES MANY ADVANTAGES 
The new Mark II Loran introduced 
this year by Sperry, offers improve- 
ments that provide simpler, speedier 


operation for bridge personnel. 


SIMPLIFIED MATCHING OF PULSES. Auto- 
matic frequency control eliminates 


drift and aids in positioning signals. 


FASTER MATCHING OF SIGNALS. Delay 
controls are motor driven and contin- 
uous. They do not operate in steps, 


never come against a stop. 


IMPROVED READABILITY. “Black light” 
(ultra-violet) lights up large numbers 
on time-difference indicator and sta- 
tion selectors, does not interfere with 








night vision. Recessed scope face can 
be viewed in lighted chart room. 


OPTIONAL MOUNTING. Small size and 
separate power supply permits a 
choice of four mountings — table or 
shelf. deck, bulkhead or overhead. 
Control panel can be tilted to suit 
operator. The Mark II Loran is backed 
by Sperry’s service organization. Write 
our nearest district office for addi- 
tional information. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK @e CLEVELAND © NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO®s SEATTLE 
IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO-HUGHES-~ 
OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED e OTTAWA 


LIGHTING NEWS 


New lamps—new uses—money-saving ideas 














New fluorescent lamp gives 20% more light per watt. By using a 
—_ rare gas called Krypton, General Electric has developed a 25—watt, 
33-inch lamp that’s approximately 20% more efficient than smaller 


fluorescents. Two of the new—size lamps give as much light as three 
20’s. Wide use is predicted in home kitchens and workshops, auxi- 


25 WATT 20 WATT 
liary machine lighting, inspection tables. 


Lighting cleaning costs can be much lower with General Electric low—brightness 
40-watt fluorescent lamps, G—E lighting experts point out. These longer, thicker lamps 
give just as much light as standard 40’s but spread it over a bigger lamp area. They 
start instantly—need no starters. Glare is much lower, less shielding needed. Cleaning 
becomes easier, more economical. (At the new Flossmoor School in Chicago, janitors clean 








fixtures by simply reaching up from floor with ordinary vacuum cleaner attachment. ) 


~ 
~ 
fr >= 





Bulb size of 75—watt lamp reduced. General Electric has found a ; tee e 
practical way to make the 75—watt lamp in the same size bulb (A-19) as \ J ( ) 
the 60-watt lamp... thereby permitting its use in many fixtures too . ¢ \ 
small to take it before. Result: much more light from same fixtures. ic 2 


Business movies improved by new lamp. Major improvement in construction of lamps 
for 8 and 16-mm projectors has just been announced by General Electric. The new lamps 
light the screen better, last longer, have greater uniformity. Secret of new lamps 
is in assembling the complex filaments mechanically for the first time. 





Bank appears in friendly light. First National Bank of Chicago in a recent modern— 
ization program used General Electric fluorescent lamps and lightened wall and floor 
colors, Improved seeing conditions resulted in more accurate work, friendlier atmosphere, 








Safer night driving atop Grand Coulee and Shasta dams will be assured 
/ when installations of concealed G—-E slimline fluorescent lamps in the guard 
; rails are completed this summer They’1l flood the highways with light 
/ without shining in motorists’ eyes. In business, more and more slimlines 
are giving smart, high-level lighting to offices and stores. Write for 
Y new free booklet, "Modernize with G-E Slimline Fluorescent." General 
Lf fe Electric, Division 166-—BW6, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 








For more data on the items above or for complete information on lamps and lighting, 





phone your local General Electric Lamp Dept. office. 





You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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¥ Housing Units Started (thousands) 
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No Depression in Building 


This year should be second-best since the war for home 
building, falling short only of 1948. Outcome will depend on public's 
willingness to buy; material shortages are no longer a problem. 


The home-building boom is. still a 
boom, by any standards. And the way 
it shape up now it promises to keep 
going strong at least through the rest 
of this vear 
e Second-Best Year—As_ things look 
now, 1949 will be the second-best veat 
for postwar residential — building— 
though there isn’t much chance that it 
will top the 1948 record of 929,000 
starts. With any luck it will equal or 
better 1947's 849,000. On that basis, 
home building will be a solid prop un 
der general business during the next 
six months—a time when a prop is likely 
to be verv welcome 

Dollar volume of home construction 
will be down more than the number of 
Reason: Construction is shifting 
rapidly to lower-cost dwellings. But it is 
hard to clear-cut comparison 
with previous vears, because you can 
get more house for vour money now 
Prices of 


starts 


maac a 


than vor uid a vear ago. 
new hom re cown perhaps 5% on 


the avers id i the same period 


there has been a lot of improvement in 
the quality of the houses in a given 
price range. 
e Survey—[hat’s the picture that comes 
out of a BUSINESS WEEK survey this 
week of the country’s major building 
areas. It is a reassuring picture—both 
for the building industry and for busi 
ness in general 

The BUSINESS WEEK survey 
up a similar check made in February, 
when builders were laying their plans 
for 1949 (BW —Mar.5’49,p21). ‘Then, 
most experts on housing were predict- 
ing a sharp drop in construction, but 
builders seemed to feel pretty cheerful. 
Now, even the experts are taking a 
happier second look at the prospect. 
Builders are feeling more confident 
than ever 

Most of the big speculative builders 
covered by the survey say that they are 
going ahead with the plans they laid 
out at the start of the year. If they 
have made revisions, the changes are 
more often upward than downward. 


toll ws 


In Chicago, tor instance, Martin C 
Huggett, executive vice-president of the 
Chicago Metropolitan Home Builders 
Assn., estimates that builders there will 
put up 15,000 to 19,000 new dwellings 
this year. In February, plans called for 
about 16,000. Last year, the total was 
around 20,000. 

In Los Angeles, Spiros G. Ponty is go 
ing ahead with plans to put up 2,000 
units selling for $6,500 to $8,000. Last 
year, he built only 200. 

In Detroit, \liller Homes, Inc., has 
jumped its 1949 program from 1,00¢ 
units to 1,500. In the past 10 weeks it 
has had a record-breaking rush of sales 
on homes in the $6,290 to $8,20¢ 
bracket 

lor the country as a whole, the num 
ber of new starts this vear has been run 
ning well ahead of the same period in 


1947 and somewhat behind 1948 
chart). In April, builders began work 


on 86,000 new dwellings. ‘This com 
pares with a 99,000 figure last year and 
67,000 in Apnl, 1947. 

© Opposite Patterns—Comparisons be 
tween one vear and another are likely 
to be trickv, though. In 1947, build 
crs started the year uncertain and cau- 
Chev were afraid of a general 
business recession; they were worried 
about government controls, wage rates, 
and various other things. It wasn’t un 
til midsummer that they took heart 
Then, in the last half of the year, there 
was a big upsurge as they tried to make 
up for lost time. 

Last vear, the timing was exactly re 
versed. Builders started off with a bang, 
and then got cold feet toward the end 
of the vear. As a result, the number of 
starts hit its peak in April and May, 
then drifted off gradually through the 
summer. 
eIn the Middle—So far this year, 
builders seem to have been striking an 
average between 1947 and 1948, month 
by month. Theoretically, they could 
step up production in the next six 
months and beat the 1948 total. Or 
they could cut back frantically and fall 
below 1947. Actually. most builders 
don’t think thev will do either. ‘They 
expect to go along for the rest of the 
1949 season at about the same clip they 
are now. 

e Demand the Key—Thie real answer, of 
course, lies with the public rather than 
with the builders. The big question now 
is not how many houses the builders can 
put up; it’s how many houses the public 
will buy. There aren't any more impor- 


tious. 
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tant production bottlenecks in the nu- 
merous fields of the building industry. 
But there has been a definite drop in the 
demand for houses. 

About two out of every three build- 
ers covered by the BUSINESS WEEK sur- 
vey report that their houses are selling 
more slowly this year than last. In some 
cases, this means that the builder has 
been stuck with houses that wouldn’t 
move. In others it means only that he 
has to put on more selling pressure to 
get them off his hands. 

One big Los Angeles builder explains 

cheerfully: “We still are selling them 
before they are finished. But a year ago 
we had a buyer before we stuck a shovel 
in the ground. Now we don’t make the 
sale until we have the siding on.” 
e@ Lower-Priced Market—Most builders 
think that the market for higher-priced 
houses—the $12,000-and-over bracket— 
is pretty well played out. They are 
switching over to lower-priced units, 
where the market is still unsatisfied and 
the demand is strong. 

There’s some evidence that this shift 
is strengthening the position of the 
large-scale builder in the industry, 
squeezing the little two-house-a-season 
operator. 

One of the biggest headaches of all 

builders is figuring out ways to put 
enough value into a house selling for 
$8,000 to $10,000 to make it look like 
a good buy to potential customers. 
Builders have found from unhappy ex- 
perience that a house won't sell these 
days just because it’s cheap. It has to be 
a good house for the money. 
e Changeover Troubles—The difficulties 
of making the switch from higher- 
priced to lower-priced units is one rea- 
son why construction this year has been 
running behind 1948. 

Even in Los Angeles, where demand 
for houses is still hot, the changeover 
problems are cutting into the 1949 pro- 
duction of one of the big builders, 
Kaiser homes. Just the same, the com- 
pany plans a whopping total. Last vear 
t put up 2,682 houses selling for $9.250 
to $10,950. This year it had planned to 
build another 3,000 in the same price 
class. But now it has decided. to switch 
to a model that will sell for $8,250. The 
switch will mean a six-week delay, and 
will pare this vear’s total production to 
?.500 houses 
e Better Margin—The drop in prices of 
building materials this spring has helped 
builders squeeze a better house out of a 
low-cost budget: And better quality of 
materials is a money-saver. As one mid- 
western builder says: “You’d be  sur- 
prised how much you save when you 
can get lumber that doesn’t sprout after 
vou’ve nailed it into the house.” 

But some builders think the drop in 
prices has done them more harm than 
good. As they figure it, the public ex- 
pects something like a 20% cut in sell- 
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ing prices when savings on materials run 
a scant 5% or so. One Cincinnati 
builder, who cut his 1949 program from 
200 units to 100, gave the curt explana- 
tion: “Newspapers.” 

e Labor Cost—In areas where the ques- 
tion of 1949 wage rates is still unsettled, 
builders are likely to be especially cau- 
tious. Cleveland contractors, for in- 
stance, thought the _ building-trades 
unions would be willing to stay with the 
1948 wage scale through this year. But 
the electricians recently managed to get 
a 15¢-an-hour boost. Now the masons 
are negotiating for the same thing. And 
the carpenters are waiting to see what 
the others get before putting in for 
hikes of their own. 

Builders insist that they will have to 
pass the wage boosts on in the form of 
higher prices. And they don’t think the 
public will stand for a price jump. So 





they figure they probably won't build 
over 8,000 units in Cleveland this year. 
Last year, they completed 8,500 to 
9,000. Before the wage question came 
up, they had hoped to make 10,000 in 
1949. 

e Financing—Mortgage money is an- 
other headache—worse now than it was 
at the beginning of the year. Many 
builders blame the difficulty in getting 
mortgage money for the general slow- 
down in the real-estate market. 

A year or so ago, savings banks and 
life insurance companies would take a 
mortgage for two-thirds of the purchase 
price or more without batting an eye. 
‘Today they are likely to stick at 50% or 
55%. 

That means that the buyer has to 
scrape up a bigger down payment. If 
he can’t lay hands on the cash, the deal 
falls through. 


What Bogged Truman Down 


The business recession did it; Congress fears anything 
disturbing. But poor tactics and the North-South split helped 


stymie Fair Deal legislation. 


Mark it down that Truman’s catch-all 
Fair Deal program has been throttled. 
It won’t get its wind again until some- 
body pulls something dramatic—some- 
thing like another Truman tour of the 
whistle-stops this fall. 

Congress is sitting on all but a few of 
the economic and social measures Tru- 
man advanced in his January State of 
the Union message. Those few it is act- 
ing on are mostly legislation that has 
been popping up on Capitol Hill for 
vears—public housing, higher minimum 
wage, aid to education 
@ Why?—What has happened since 
Truman won re-election and, almost 
cockily, laid his Fair Deal before the 
Democratic Congress? 

The one big answer is this: Business 
began to slide. That made Congress 
wary of what any new governmental ac 
tivitics, new spending, might do to pre- 
cipitate a depression. 

Most of what Truman wants costs tax 
money in one form or another. And 
Congress faces a budget dilemma, even 
without taking on new obligations. The 
fact is that Congress is voting the Treas- 
ury into a deficit for next year, just by 
appropriating for already existing for- 
eign and domestic programs. 

With prospects of rough economic 
weather ahead, congressmen hesitate to 
push through new tax burdens on busi- 
ness. Yet random efforts to cut spend- 
ing, up to now, have been largely unsuc 
cessful. 

Add to this two more technical diffi- 
culties: Truman’s tactical leadership has 
left much to be desired; the majority the 


Democrats hold in Congress turns out 
to be largely a paper majority. 

e First, Recession—The business turn- 
down has made obsolete everything 
Truman said about price controls, mate- 


rials allocations, industrial expansion, 


and the like. ‘Voday, even men like Sen. 
Murray—who sponsored the government- 
steel expansion proposal—are looking for 
antidepression argumenis to back up 
public-works projects. 

Rising unemployment—now standing 
at about 3-million—is cutting back Tru- 
man’s bid for a 75¢ minimum wage and 
is putting a brake on plans for increased 
pavroll taxes to pay for more social 
security. 

As for Truman’s $4-billion tax in- 
crease—vyou hear more talk right now 
about stimulating sales by giving busi 
ness some relief from wartime excise 
levies. 

All last January’s words and gestures 
attacking concentration of business have 
come to nothing. Instead, the big anti 
monopoly spokesman, Sen. O'Mahoney, 
has seen his name more often in head- 
lines about Reds holding atomic-energy 
scholarships than about his proposals 
for federally chartering corporations and 
preventing monopolistic mergers of 
physical assets. 

All this conforms to a general con 
gressional philosophy: Let’s not rock 
the boat. 

On the other hand, Congress has 
made only puny, and largely unsuccess- 
ful, efforts to tighten 1950 appropria 
tions against an oncoming deficit. 

Instead, Congress has concentrated 
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First Gas-Turbine: First Cousin to Jet 


The country’s first combustion gas-turbine 
power-plant gets a test at General Electric’s 
Turbine Division plant in Schenectady, 
N. Y. In principle, the gas-turbine is a land- 
bound jet engine. Like the jet, fuel burns in 
a combustion-chamber producing gases that 
expand in a hurry. The hot gases blast 
through a turbine-wheel, make spinning 


power. The big difference is that in a jet 
engine some of the energy from the change 
in pressure of the gases is used to drive the 
engine forward; in the gas-turbine hot gases 
just spin a wheel, give off heat. Another dif- 
ference: Jets burn kerosene; this engine runs 
on natural gas. G.E. built it for the Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric Co. 





on less knotty things—the controversy 
over the Air Force’s B-36 bomber, for 
instance, or the Hickenlooper-Lilienthal 
skirmish. Meanwhile, ‘Truman sticks—as 
illogically as doggedly—to every word of 
his January message 

e Second, ‘Tactics—Truman’s _ tactics 
have failed to create a working relation 
ship with Congress; an ambitious and 
controversial program like his can’t do 
without it. ‘The President has a peculiar 
talent for headlining an issue from the 
back platform of a train, but he hasn't 
been able to translate it into congres 
sional votes 

lor example, take ‘Truman’s decision 
to stay at his desk during Apmil and May, 
sccing congressmen and ironing out the 
political wrinkles as they came up. 
What did he accomplish? 

First, not an important domestic 
measure was enacted: and the Marshall 
Plan extension got wound up in a long 
wrangle in the Senate 

Second, two “off-the-cuff” remarks— 
about patronage and the ‘laft-Hartley 
repeal debate, and about there being 
“too many Byrds” in Congress—simply 
made the Southern Democratic blox 
even tougher to deal with. 

l'ruman seems determined to stick to 
his whole program, relying on his motto: 
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What’s right will win, and I’m right. 
But ‘Truman’s attitude toward that 
motto is changing from January cocki 
ness to a kind of petulant stubbornness. 
e Third, Party Split—The Democratic 
majority is not solid; the North-South 
split runs from top to bottom of ‘Tru- 
man’s legislative list. Take labor: There 
are 221 members of the House who 
voted to override ‘Truman’s veto of the 
l'aft-Hartlev bill—three votes more than 
a majority of the membership. 

lhe fact is that the nominally Demo- 
cratic southern bloc in the party still has 
to be sold on each new venture ‘Truman 
proposes. 

That is why political tactics—rela- 
tively unimportant when a_ party is 
united—are so much a part of the stale- 
mate this vear. ‘Truman has not done 
the things that would bring the milder 
southerners into line. 

Ihe fact that many Democrats, as 
well as Republicans, oppose Truman on 
welfare-state proposals has contributed 
to keep Congress at a slow pace this 
session. There is no question that 
much of the lengthy debate on such 
relatively noncontroversial measures as 
housing, ECA extension, aid to educa 
tion, and the like—particularly in_ the 
Senate—was really intended to stall off 





votes on legislation scheduled to come 
up later. 

e Backlog—The backlog of work has 
grown to gigantic proportions, so great 
that Speaker Rayburn and Senate 
Leader Lucas have had to scale down 
the schedule of “must” legislation. 

Now, Congress has cut out for it be- 
fore a summer vacation these measures 
the North Atlantic Pact and arms aid; 
labor; reciprocal-trade extension; hous 
ing. Some additional minor lezislation 
will be voted into law, but other im 
portant proposals will be shoved aside 
—until a fall special session or next year 

Here is a sizeup of the more im 
portant bills 

Labor—Both Senate and House lead 
ers sav a new bill will be voted. It will 
carry language repealing ‘Taft-Hartley, 
but it will be a long way from ‘Truman’s 
demand for revival of the Wagner act. 

Housing—The Wagner-Fllender- aft 
program for federal financing of public 
housing has passed the Senate, will go 
through the House soon 

Minimum Wage—Best bet is that the 
final vote will increase the hourly rate 
from 40¢ to 65¢, rather than to 75¢. 

North Atlantic Pact—The Senate will 
ratify. 

Anns Aid--Chances still favor passag« 
because the implied commitment is 
there, but Truman’s lack of prodding 
is hurting its prospects (page 15 

Basing-Point Pricing Mora‘ orium— 
The Walter-Mvers bill is ready for a 
vote in both houses, with little opposi 
tion. It would require a vear’s truce be 
tween the Federal Trade Commission 
and businesses using delivered prices 
independently. 

Reciprocal Trade—Senate is ready to 
debate and approve extension of the 
program, whenever Sen. George gets 
over his illness. House has already voted 

Government  Reorganization—Somc 
kind of authoritv for the President to 
put Hoover Commission recommenda 
tions into effect will be approved. 

Aid to Education—The $300-million- 
a-year federal grant-in-aid will go 
through unless logjammed. Senate has 
already voted 

Farm Price Supports—Best bet is con 
tinuation of the 90% -of parity guarantee. 

Point 4—Truman’s plan for help 
ing underdeveloped areas will get a start, 
at least. ‘The big question of guarantee- 
ing private investments mav be set aside 

Taxes—Any bill increasing taxes will 
be delaved until next winter. 

Social Securitv—Little chance of any 
new legislation, but the pavroll tax will 
automatically go to 14% next January. 

Probably lost in the shuffle for this 
session are these items of particular in 
terest to business: repeal of the 10¢ tax 
on colored margarine; higher postal 
rates; federally financed rural tele- 
phones; Columbia Valley Authority; In- 
ternational ‘Trade Organization treaty. 
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2 BLOCKERS of opposing team can stop jammers by body checks 


which might send them sprawling. If blocks fail . . . 


JAMMER SCORES by passing member of opposing team at rear 


1 THE “PACK” of 10 forms. Each team sends “jammers” ahead; 
of pack. Girls skate 15 min., then men come on for 15 min. 


they try to “lap” the pack in 2 min. allotted for each “jam.” But... 


Roller Derby—an Industry Made by 


past decade, two impacts 
American public—the atom 
1 the Roller Derby—and it ap- 
pears the latter will have the most per- 

manent effect.” 
e Blood and Noise—To an ardent Roller 
Derby fan, this statement in the sport's 
ofhcial program is no exaggeration. 
Crowds turn out as bobby-soxers did for 
Sinatra. They scream for blood during 
rs of roller skating around the 

1 track 

blood are 
is one of 


seeing 
Derby 
the tougl roughest spectator sports 
n U.S. history. 
e Successful Business—Al] 
to cause the 


Cl mbined tO 
Derby to skate its way into ; 


things 
Roller 


highly 


thesc 
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profitable business: Last week, after 70 
games since last fall, the derby moved 
out of New York City—to Philadelphia. 
(Other cities now on the circuit: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Buffalo.) 
Since the first of this year the derby had 
played to 311,000 people in three New 
York armories, while other teams else 
where drew 365,000 

A lot of these people came in on com 
plimentarv tickets. Nevertheless, in five 
months of this vear, the derby grossed 
over $700,000. During all of last vear, 
the derby played to only 470.000 peo- 
ple, grossed $500,600 
e Television Responsible— [hic mcn be 
hind the Roller Derby lay this big surge 
to one thing—television. In a question- 

] ‘ + 


given to several of its New York 


naire 


audiences, the Roller Derby asked how 
they discovered the sport. The answers: 
79% first saw it on ‘T'V; 9% discovered 
it through the newspapers; 8° through 
radio; the rest through discount tickets 
Or Passes. 
Until TV 
Derby had been having a tough 
staying on its skates. The main reason 
was that, unlike most Amencan team 
sports, the derby had no tradition be- 
hind it. It is a purely synthetic game, 
mainly out of desperation 
A. Seltzer, 
Roller 


Roller 


] 
ruggie 


blossomed, the 


invented 
during the depression by Leo 
now managing director of thi 
Derby. 

e Marathon Dance Man—Sceltzer was 
the man who made the marathon dance 
a national craze. He saw the marathon 
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4 ON THIS SMALL, STEEPLY BANKED TRACK, 10 men or women (five on each team) skate at 35 m.p.h. for two hours (eight 


15-min. periods) in every Roller Derby game. Boxing, wrestling, hair-pulling are illegal, but show up with surprising frequency 


Television 


camp in Oregon (his native 
state), brought the idea to Portland and 
Krom there it 


in a lumber 
toced ] 

staged a dance 
the U.S 


ny 
By the 


Sprc id 
] 
iil OVCT 


mid-1930's, the dance mara 


thon had prettv much begun to wither 
Seltzer by then had a piece 


Colliseum, and 


on the vine 


f the 


Chicago Was 
looking around for some sport which 
would come into the place. He had no 
uccess: Boxing, wrestling, ice hockey 
were all tied up by other promoters. So 


he started the Roller Derby. 

e Tough to Sell—Seltzer had a terrible 
time selling it. He barnstormed the 
country, set up his portable $20,000 
Masonite track, offered tickets at 10¢- 
25¢. If he grossed $600 on a series in 
1 town, he considered himself lucky. 
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why the sport didn’t 
explaining a 
Czechoslovakian 
never seen or heard of it,” said Seltzer 
“When vou get all through, he’ll look at 
vou as though vou're crazy. The reason 
is that vou have to see a team game to 


Seltzer knew 
catch on: “Try baseball 


game to a who_ has 


understand and appreciate it. And the 
Roller Derby is a team game.” 

e Better Reputation—That’s why ‘T’\ 
made the Roller Derby. It let people 
ce it at home, get to understand it. 
I'V also attracted a better-class trade 
\s a dime-and-quarter sport, the derby 
struck most people as cheap and tawdry, 


somewhat in the same class as a penny 


+ 


ircade peep show. ‘Television brought 
| could 
$1.50, $2.50, and 


mit people who and would—pay 
$3.50 a head 

Phe derby can well use the high-type 
fan as a backdrop; it looks more like a 
gangfight than a sport. Partly because 
of the game’s nature, good sportsman- 


In a sense, the derby is a 
combination of football, hockey, box 
ing, wrestling, and track. And the first 
time a spectator sees it, he is likely to 
think the derby has taken all the things 
that were long ago declared illegal in 


ship is rare. 


all these sports and made them the 
rules 
e The Players—Despite the derby’s 


rough-and-tumble aspects, it’s not hard 
to get skaters. But training them for 
team play is a long job; that’s why 
Seltzer has only four teams now. 
from all kinds of 
backgrounds and all parts of the coun 
try. (Right now most are from Chicago, 
an old roller-skating town.) 

Che girls are generally rougher, more 


Ihe skaters come 
7 


courageous than the men. ‘They are 
not as good sports and hold grudges 
longer; in the dressing room after the 


game, they often finish the fights they 


start on the track. Yet they are by no 
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means Amazons. For example, the 
Brooklyn team’s Marjorie — Clair 
(““Toughie”) Brashun is only 4 ft. 11] in. 
tall, weighs 108 Ib. 

e The Pay—Roller Derby skaters have 
a base salary of $75,to $125 a week, de- 
pending on how good they are. They 
get all their expenses except laundry on 
the road. Finally, $500 is put -up as 
prize money every night of the derby. 
The winning team gets 60% of this, 
the losers 40%. It is split among the 
players evenly. 

Ihe result: some couples (about 12 

players are married to other players) 
average an income of $17,000 or $18,- 
OOO a vear. 
e The Injuries—Seltzer hammers into 
his skaters that they must stay in top 
physical shape if they want to stay in 
the derby. Each team has its own train- 
ing table, cook, and dietitian; the derby 
pays -the bill. Everybody must get at 
least eight hours sleep every night—and 
there’s a curfew to enforce this. *Every 
prospective skater must go through a 
rigorous training course to learn how 
to block, how to skate the steep banks, 
how to fall—and how to keep from get- 
ting injured. 

Guard-rail posts and -unifarms alike 
are padded so as to cut injuries to a 
minimum. Most serious injuries are 
broken bones—ribs, ankles, legs, arms, 
collarbones. (The Roller Derby buys 
insurance to pay for repairs.) By some 
miracle, only one skater has been killed 
in all the 14 years of the derby 
e The Future—There’s no doubt that 
the Roller Derby is rolling into the 
limelight as a top national sport. Al- 
ready American Broadcasting Co. is 
paving a fat sum (amount undisclosed) 
to the promoters for television rights. 
The telecasts rank among the leaders in 
size-of-audience ratings. Chevrolet is 
sponsoring one T'V broadcast a week. 
Hot-dog concessionaires are fighting to 
m the derby because it makes 
people hungrier and thirstier than any- 
thing but baseball. ; 

Seltzer has big plans for the future. 
\ fifth team will hit the banked oval 


et in 


this month. The shortage of teams has 
made it necessary to have each group 
plav under more than one name—so 
that there is alwavs a “home” team for 


the city where the derby 1s playing at 
the time. For example: When the 
series opened in Philadelphia last week, 
the team which had been the “Bronx” 
in the New York series became ‘‘Phila- 
delphia.” 

Eventually, the derby plans to have 
permanent teams for each city. More 
than that, Seltzer wants to set up two 
leagues of eight teams each, plus a 
couple of minor leagues, just as in base 
ball 

If he « 


Seltzer’s 


in only keep his players in one 


piece, dream may well come 


true. 
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BUSY MAN: Harry Dumville’s New De- 
vices Section at G.M. has processed 140,000 
unsolicited inventions since 1925 


Hearing Inventors 


General Motors has a New 
Devices Section to look over all 
inventions submitted by out- 
siders. Few prove helpful. 


Sooner or later every big manufac- 
turer is faced with the problem of in- 
ventors who beat paths to his door with 
the world’s best mousetraps. Often, 
these people are convinced that theirs is 
the greatest and newest device anywhere 
—and almost as often, they are wrong. 
But a point-blank statement to that ef- 
fect would be very bad public relations 
for the company. 

General Motors Corp this 

problem almost 25 years ago. It couldn’t 
spare the time and effort of top execu 
tives to listen to all the inventors. But 
it didn’t want to alienate any potential 
car buyers. So, in 1925, G.M. set up a 
New Devices Section. 
e Clearing House—New Devices is part 
of G.M.’s Engineering Staff. It is the 
company clearing house for all outside 
inventions. G.M. never solicits anv de 
vices—but none are turned away. All 
letters are read carefully and filed per 
manently. Largely because of the intri 
cacies of patent laws, however, G.M. has 
laid down two rules to protect itself: (1 
No submissions can be: received in con- 
fidence; and (2) payment can be made 
only for patented or patentable devices 
that prove of interest. 

New Devices makes no final deci- 
sions. Any inventions that seem to its 
staff to be of value are referred to engi- 
neers of the proper divisions for further 
consideration. But even that limited 
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sphere of operation means plenty of 
work for Harry C. Dumville, who was 
recently appointed director of the sec- 
tion. Since the beginning of New De- 
vices, more than 140,000 ideas, ranging 
from perpetual-motion machines and 
electric footwarmers to a few really good 
devices, have come into its offices and 
been filed. 

@ Not Much Chance—But the chances 
of the average outside inventor ever 
making a fortune are slim. For one 
thing, the outsider is up against compe- 
tition from trained, full-time auto-com 
pany engineers. So, many outside ideas 
turn out to be old stuff. New Devices 
files contain 3,500 submissions cov ering 
direction signals alone. 

Often the section receives letters sug 
gesting special-purpose devices, such as 
fish-and-game compartments or nursing- 
bottle warmers, as standard equipment. 
he standard reply is to the effect that 
they have too limited an appeal, and can 
better be supplied by accessory makers. 
By far the greatest number of letters 
propose body-design and construction 
ideas. 
eCycle in Reverse—Good times for 
business in general mean less work for 
New Devices. A possible explanation: 
When people are working, they don’t 
have time to invent; when they are out 
of jobs, they have little else to do with 
their time. 


FCC MAY EASE TV CLAMPS 


l'elevision may go “upstairs” next 
fall. Upstairs is the word the 1V in- 
dustry uses to designate the ultra-high- 
frequency wave lengths (UHF) between 
470 and $90 megacycles. Currently, TV 
12 very-high-frequency 


is operating in | T 
5+ and 216 


channels (VHF) between 
mc. 

(he Federal Communications Com- 
mission let the news out in an an 
nouncement last FCC made 
three main points: 

1) The “freeze.” which has stopped 
allocations of TV stations in the cur- 
rent UHF spectrum, will probably be 
thawed out by fall. 

2) A substantial number of appli- 
cants will probably get UHF licenses at 
about the same time. ‘This won't dis 
turb present stations in present chan 
nels 
3) FCC will give serious considera- 
tion to the possibility of licensing color 
I'V stations in both bands—if the in- 
dustry can provide simple and inexpen- 
sive converters for present receivers. 
This reverses FCC’s stand of early 1947 
when it refused to allow Columbia 
Broadcasting System to transmit color 
['V commercially This week CBS 
proved that it was still fighting: a CBS- 
engineered color converter that is rela- 
tively simple was demonstrated at At- 
lantic City (page 44). 


week 
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New C Sh Big Fact Gal 
Closing an eight year, wal created gap Poe wit. iainidi 
in the story of American manufacturing, Number of f Production Manufacture 
the Bureau of the Census now is sum- aa oar Arig shin por ; bering 
marizing the results of its 1947 Census ae oe . we 1.979 pee 748 $3.84 $942 
of Manufactures. What it shows, in the ya chiners enenet eles 17.907 8 R60 1.244 53¢ 7,817 2,037 
iggregate, is that 40% more factories, Metal products. .. : 16.729 9.532 822 451 $918 1,401 
cmp! wing 50 more workers, turned Lumber (except furniture 26,324 13,208 599 423 2,513 731 
ut three times the dollar volume of — Transport. equipment 3. 706 ? 012 985 $45 5.860 1.77 
1939 (tabulation, right). Furniture & fixtures 7,68 5,178 28 189 1,379 418 
Phe dollar gain is in terms of “value — Instruments... 2,599 1,292 182 85 1 ,O80 333 
idded by manufacture’—a figure com- — Paper & products 4,103 3,328 389 270 2,875 S08 
puted by subtracting the cost of mate Rubber products _ 8a 1 999 215 121 1, 305 406 
Le oe Apparel 30.905 20,275 rl 3 4.423. 1.38% 
rials and supplies from the value of ' 
shipments. Biggest gains in dollar vol ALL INDUSTRIES 240,801 173,802 11,918 7,808 74,364 24,487 
ume were in machinery and allied lines ’ ty 7 Ae 
Phe number of plants about doubled Chemicals 10,073 5,557 46/ 27 5,360 1,819 
in machinery and metalworking lines Textil prnuiers ; re } che rid ee —_ 
But the number of food manufacturers — “t ‘ tis ie 1" 650 6.678 pm M7 2 307 ac, 
declined from 1939 to 1947. So, while "isang «349 3512 1010 47? <775 2.169 
the food industry’s “value added” was - Food & allied prod 19904 43.667 1.098 602 9.022 3.485 
only 150 tbove 1939, the average — Leather & products 5,307 3,505 349 327 1.485 58 
gain for cach food factory was the big Printing, publishing 28 ,987 24,878 438 4 4.269 1,7¢ 
gest in all manufacturing (charts). Tobacco products 1,087 765 104 gs 643 35() 
25 
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1 President Joyce of Glidden is sure hard-selling days are back. So he and executives did 
stint behind counters. Here Jovce puts crayon mark on painted surface 


yi Joyce shows May Co. shoppers how soap and water remove crayon marks from surface 
painted with Spred-Satin. Glidden brass put on the act in 28 Cleveland-area stores 





3 Joyce meets consumers’ skepticism on the retail firing line. Thus, he and his execu- 
tives learned sales problems. Also, they sold four times as much paint as usual 





Brass Sells Paint 


President Dwight P. Joyce 
and 37 Glidden executives in- 
vade Cleveland stores. “Vol- 
unteers” score sound success. 


Last Friday, executives at Glidden 

Co. were whistling as they started to 
clean up their desks for the long holi 
day week end. ‘Then the whistles 
changed to a groan. 
e ‘Tune Changer—What stopped the 
music was a call for “volunteers” from 
Dwight P. Joyce, Glidden’s president. 
Jovce said he wanted some of his top 
brass to invade Cleveland retail stores 
on Saturday to demonstrate and sell the 
company’s paint products. “We need 
to pep up the retail field.” he said, 
“rekindle the old-time sales spark, and 
show that all that’s needed to boost 
sales are good products and some genu 
ine enthusiasm.” 

That night, 37 Glidden. men—four 
directors and 33 executives—put their 
Royal Coachmen back in the tackle box 
and shoved their golf clubs ito the 
closet. Every man that Joyce asked had 
“volunteered” for the stint 
e Sales Dav—Saturday morning _ the 
corps showed up at the stores at 10 
o'clock. Each man had a sales kit in 
his hand—and a demonstration briefing 
under his belt. ‘Vhev set up their acts 
with a can of Glidden’s Spred-Satin, a 
water-mix paint (BW —Dec.20°47,p40), 
and demonstration props 

\long with the pitch. they closed 
sales, made change, wrapped packages 
e Results—The hottest drummer of all 
was Jovce. During the dav, he checked 
up on 15 stores, wound up doing a good 
share of the hawking himself (pictures 
At 6:30 p.m., when he called it quits, 
the tally showed that several stores 
had sold out their complete stocks of 
Spred-Satin. In everv outlet where the 
“volunteers” put on their pitch, Spred 
Satin sales were four times better than 
usual; sales of other Glidden products 
doubled. 
eSeed—Back of the campaign was 
Jovee’s concern over Glidden’s slumping 
sales, down ‘from about $102-million 
for the six months ended Apr. 30, 1945, 
to about $80-million in the same period 
ended this vear. 

Sales of Spred-Satin, which Glidden 
brought out this spring, hadn’t hit the 
heights Jovee expected The showing 
was good but not so good as Sherwin 
Williams Co.’s record with Kem- Ton 
and its new Kem-Glo water mixes 
e More to Come—lThe success of the 
Cleveland stunt has sold Jovce on the 
idea for other cities. He is already 
making a list of “volunteer” executives 
in the company’s division headquarters 
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AF No2EP Keally Gels Around ] 





Sinclair's AF No. 2 EP is a remarkable airplane 
grease—one lubricant that fulfills many major 
grease requirements of airliners. 

In the development of AF No. 2 EP Sinclair 
scientists worked closely with engine manu- 
facturers, the Armed Services and leading 
commercial air lines. This practical approach 
to solving lubrication problems has resulted in 


unparalleled confidence in Sinclair on the part 


SINCLAIR — 
A Great Name in Oil 


of the aviation industry. Today, for example, 
American Airlines is using and has used 
EXCLUSIVELY, Sinclair Aircraft Engine Oil and 
many other Sinclair lubricants for the past 
fifteen years. Another reason why Sinclair is 


a “Great Name in Oil.” 

















If you copy ANYTHING typed, 
drawn or written, you need OZALID! 


It’s Simple... 


Take any letter, sales report, 
form, drawing . . . anything 
typed. drawn or written. 
Put it next to a sheet of any 
Ozalid material (paper, plas- 
tic, cloth, black, blue, red, 
sepia) and then feed it into 
an Ozalid machine, 


% 





In as little as 25 seconds, you 
(anyone can operate Ozalid) 
will have a dry, positive, ex- 
act duplicate of your origi- 
nal material! 

Ozalid copies can be used as 
masters to obtain more cop- 
ies! No proofreading ...no 
mistakes ...no delay! 





You can make Ozalid cop- 
ies any length, and almost 
any width. You can make 
them directly from translu- 
cent material, and from 
Opaque originals with an in- 
termediate step. 

Write today on your letter- 
head for FREE booklet which 
tells the full Ozalid story, 
shows all the Ozalid prints. 
Or consult your classified di- 
rectory for local distributor, 









ve OZALID! 


Dept. 88, Johnson City, N. Y. 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 


Don’t copy 
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BUSINESS BRiEFS 





Otis & Co. won a point this week in 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Washington. The court ruled: Unless 
SEC produces new evidence to support 
its charge that Otis “framed” a stock- 
holder suit against Kaiser-Frazer so 
Otis could duck out of a stock-under- 
writing deal (BW —Feb.21’48,p85), 
SEC can’t proceed further on these 
grounds to revoke Otis’ broker-dealer 
registration. 
2 


A vast Houston project will transform 
the Missouri-Kansas- lexas R. R. yards 
into a $30-million commercial center. 
Katy Park Industrial Development 
Corp. (no connection with the railroad) 
has bought the property to build a 20- 
odd-story office building and rail ter- 
minal, and a 10-story warehouse. The 
rail yards will be moved to the city’s 
outskirts. 
« 


A cotton mill, at Huntsville, Ga., will 
be put up at auction in July by Dallas 
Mfg. Co.; another one—Goodyear Mills 
at Rockmart—has cut output by 90%, 
and laid off 1,100 workers. 

= 
TWA will accede to the Pan Am Amer- 
ican Overseas merger (BW —Dec.15'45, 
p31) if CAB reassigns foreign routes so 
that there is an “evenly balanced two- 
carrier system to supplant the present 
balanced three-carrier system.”” TWA 
says it would have only 28% of the 
available traffic as things now stand. 

* 


Tube production at National ‘Tube’s 
Gary works—which makes specialty tub- 
ing, mostly alloy types—is beimg cut 
back. ‘That means layoffs for some 500 
workers, about 25% of the plant force 
a 
Factory sales of cars in April topped all 
monthly records since June, 1929. ‘The 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn.’s tally: 
543,118 cars, trucks, and buses. Exports 
accounted for 28,667 of the units. 
ry 


Newest free port will be established in 
Seattle this summer. The Commerce 
Dept. has O.K.’d a foreign-trade zone 
there for repacking and processing for 
eign goods; the Washington legislature 
is helping out with an appropriation of 
$100,000. 
6 


Ford’s car stylist, George W. Walker, 
has a new contract to consult on the 
design of all Ford products—including 
Mercurys, Lincolns, commercial units. 
Walker’s first job for the company was 
designing the new 1949 Ford (BW— 
Jun.12’48,p28). 
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It is mighty important to know that 
your automatic sprinkler and alarm 
equipment is going to work when 
in case of fire! Vhat is 
Sprinkler Cor- 


you need it 
why “Automatic” 
poration of America builds protec. 
tion-plus into the devices and sys- 
tems which they expressly design 
for the purpose of safeguarding lives 
and property. 

One of the “protectors” is a can- 
ister of ALCOA Activated Alumina 
that stands guard over the air in the 
Dry 


essential to keeping valves free 


“supervisory” air line. air is 
especially in freezing temperatures. 
Any new air admitted to this line is 
robbed of its moisture as it passes 


through the alumina. 


Since only small amounts of air 
are added to the system, the ALCOA 
Activated Alumina requires no reacti- 


vation or attention, 





This manufacturer chose ALCOA 
Activated Alumina, because he 
wanted a thoroughly reliable. non- 
corrosive drying agent—a drying 
that 


form or properties 


agent would not change its 
swell, soften or 


disintegrate. 


[tis properties such as these, plus 
uniform high purity and inertness. 
that give ALCOA Activated Alumina 
its wide acceptance as an outstand- 
ing drving agent. (And as a catalyst 


support, too. 


If you have a drying problem. 
let us give you all the facts about 
ALCOA Activated Alumina. Write 
to: ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Cuemicats Diviston, 1935 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Modern Techniques 
Employed by 


KOPP GLASS, INC. 
illustrate Effective 


Utilization of AS 


ENGINEERED GLASS— produced for signal, technical, 


industrial purposes--involves small-batch operations 
ind specialized glass-making practices. At Kopp Glass, 
., Swissvale, Pa. engineers have applied modern pro- 


n machinery to these highly technical processes, 


g flexible GAS for all heating requirements. 
As large users of fucl, Kopp executives are concerned 


ith rl 


vi operating economies made possible by effective 
itilization of GAS in modern Gas-fired Equipment. But 
qually important is the automatic controllability of 
GAS for the varying temperatures used for melting, an- 
x, tempering, mould heating, in this specialized 
rlass business. The importance of GAS in the Kopp 
j 


le range 


stressed by the wic of equipment using 


piants 1s 


e 2 pot-type regenerative furnaces e 1 mould oven 
e 2 special heat treating lehrs e 2 pot arches 
e grinding and polishing plate heaters 


e 4 day tank furnaces 


e 2 ring ovens 
¢ 1 cut-off machine 


e 3 annealing lehrs e | trial-pot furnace 


ng on the use of GAS for heat-process- 
ufacture of engineered glass, supervisor 


nant 





Continuous Lehr in which GAS is 
used for annealing signal and in- 
dustrial glass products. 
of Equipment J. B. Fullen says, “The automatic con- 
trollability and the speed of GAS are of great im- 
portance, but we can’t overlook the cost of fuel in our 
type of operation. That’s why we use every device for 
effective utilization of GAS.” 

You'll find it worthwhile to investigate modern Gas 


Equipment for heat-processing in glass manufacturing, 





MORE AND MORE. . 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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LEARNING how to run a city: Dr. Dow (left) gives pointers at University of Maine’s... 


School for City Managers 


Boom in city-manager government poses problem: Where 
will the managers come from? University of Maine offers a practical 
course. And Maine towns are snapping the graduates up. 


Postwar U.S.A. is whipping up a 
brisk market for city managers. 

The latest national count shows 877 
cities and towns and 15 counties under 
manager government. Maine holds the 
state record, with 97 manager-run com 
munities; Michigan is runnerup, with 
73. Texas has 70, California 62. Vir 
ginia, which gave birth to the idea at 
Staunton in 1909, has 53; so does 
Florida 
e Growth—Figures of the International 
Citv Managers Assn. tell the story. In 
1930, only 381 municipalities had coun 
cil-manager government. By 1940, there 
were 527. At the end of 1948, it was 

56. Month by month, new cities come 


into the fold 


Usually local businessmen start the 
move for a shift to city management. 
Ihey reason that the best way to get 


the most for their tax dollar is to put 
in a man who’s trained for the job. 
One Down Easter put it this way: 
“The businessmen who used to run 
the town are too busv. Because they 
in't afford to neglect their own busi 
ness, they're turning the town’s busi- 
ness over to the manager.” 
e Who Manages—Where does a city 
get its manager? From other cities, 
usually, or towns. Smaller places some- 
times find it hard to keep a good man 
when they've got one; chances are he'll 
move from city to city, up the ladder to 
higher-paying jobs. 
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But it’s plain that the smaller towns 
can’t pick their managers out of thin 
uir; the ladder touch bottom 
somewhere. Where do the managers 
come from who have yet to step up on 
the first rung? 

Ihere’s an odd kink in this business 
of finding a man to fill the managerial 
job. The big places take to manager 
government more readily than the small 
ones. That cuts down the number of 
small spots, where a fledgling can show 
whether he’s got what it takes. I.C.M.A. 
reports that 23.9% of U.S. cities with 
a population of over 100,000 have coun 
cil-manager government. Only 
of places in the 1,000-2,500 class have 
it. Strongest manager-plan showing is 
in the 50,000-100,000 group, with 32% 

But the State of Maine is an excep 

tion. The Pine Tree State not only 
has more managers than any other state; 
it has an unusual number of small com- 
munities that have manager govern- 
ment. With demand growing, it had 
to create its city managers. 
e School—That’s the job the University 
of Maine has been doing. It’s why this 
week the school is putting the finishing 
touches on a new squad of ready-made 
city managers. 

I'wo years ago the program was still 
experimental. By mid-June it will have 
put ten young college graduates into 
as many New England citv-manager 
posts. Besides, Bangor now has a pur 


has to 


70% 








anyone in your 
business with 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


Intercommunication 


Just touch a button for instant 
speaking contact within and be- 
tween all departments of your 
business. AMPLICALL takes the 
load off busy switchboards—puts 
an end to wasteful walking, wait- 
ing and slow-downs—pays for it- 
self quickly by converting wasted 
time into working time. Get the 
full details on AMPLICALL today! 





n Systems (cont'd) 
JNICATION SYSTEMS 


“s° AAMPLICALL 


See Your Phone Book 
... For your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 


5 Sys F ‘ 
25, sins, general business look in the “Intercom- 
installations in daily use. Ede F minication” section of 


requirements. Expert survey ty 
your classified direc- 
ERE TO aor tory, or write direct. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 


D Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


0 Send your representative. No obligation. 
| ee is Bie 


CS Py ee ae bt PS 


Address __ 
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tho big plus! 


FIBERGLAS DUST-STOP AIR FILTERS 










































All air filters clean air, save many times their cost. That’s their pur- 
pose, to reduce the nuisance and the expense of air-borne dirt. Dust-Stop 
Air Filters do that job well . . . extremely well . . . and here’s a big plus: 

Dust-Srop Filters take a substantial slice off the expense of air filtering, 
itself. Installed at a fraction of the cost of most comparable systems, effi- 
cient Dust-Srop Filters eliminate costly maintenance operations, rule out 
‘*hidden”’ labor costs, too. For no manual cleaning is required! No reoiling! 
No need for expensive equipment! You simply throw dirty filters away. 

For definite proof of the savings possible, contact your Dust-Stop 
distributor or jobber, or write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Department 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. Cable address: FIBERGLAS, Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


*FIBERGLAS IS THE TRADEMARK (REG.U.S.PAT.OFF.) OF OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 
FOR A VARIETY OF PRODUCTS MADE OF OR WITH GLASS FIBERS 


OWENS-CORNING 
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chasing agent as a result of the pregram, 
and Portland will soon gain an assistant 
for its city planner. 

e Interns—Stil] another group of young 
men, warming up for next year’s as 
signments, will take to the town halls 
when school is out. ‘They are the 
course’s “interns,” who will spend the 
summer on the job, as a city manager's 
understudy. Last summer there were 
10 interns. ‘This year there will be 12 
tc 14. 

Dubbed “Maine’s School for City 
Managers,”” the course got its start in 
1945. It produced its first town man 
ager in 1947, when Paul Hermann, a 
graduate student, went to Bethel, Vt. 
Hermann, a Navy veteran, had served 
his internship at Houlton, Me. 

Dr. Edward F. Dow, the man who 
picks and trains this municipal talent, 
tells how the course developed. 

“War veterans and their friends in 

terested Gov. Horace Hildreth in the 
training plan,” he explains. “President 
Arthur A. Hauck and the universitw’s 
trustees gave it their support.” 
e No Ivory Tower—As professor of gov 
ernment and head of Maine’s joint 
history-government department, Dow 
had been waiting for just this chance 

At Bowdoin, where he graduated in 
1925, Dow had studied under Orren (¢ 
Hormell, who fathered the Maine city 
manager movement. With Hormell, 
he had written a book, “‘Citv Manager 
Government in Portland, Maine.” 

Dow is no ivory-tower professor. He 
has been active in state and municipal 
affairs. He has served, for instance, on 
the state’s personnel board; also on 
1 seven-man committee studying the 
Maine tax system. 

e More Than Manage—Dow’s course 
was beautifully timed—just as the post 
war trend to city managers was setting 
in. And because Maine is a state of 
small communities, it had to develop 
managers who could do more than man 
age. In big cities, where vou have a 
versatile staff of high-priced experts at 
vour beck and call, management is one 
thing. Management when vou have to 
do most of your own experting 1S some 

thing else. 

A community manager obviously 
should know a lot about government 
and public policy. But Dow figures that 
he must also be a businessman—to copc 
with finance and accounting. And he 
must know something about enginecr 
ing—about sewer svstems, roads, street, 
other types of construction 

Then it helps to know how to write 
a telling letter or a report, how to draft 
an ordinance, and how to make a co 
herent speech. It adds up to a large 
order—and a tough course. 

e Courses—To meet the challenge, the 
Universitv of Maine is drawing on two 
of the colleges on its campus at Orono 





From the College of Arts & Sciences, 
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American 


Incident 


-Aone i 
Ou f 


HE WORLD TODAY is at grips over 
Ti. age-old question whether rulers 
can plan the economic life of the people 
as well as the people themselves. 

Dictators—Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, 
et al.—substitute their edicts for eco- 
nomic law. Every “omnipotent state” 
must do that. Every effort has followed 
the same pattern since Hammurabi 
fixed prices 4000 years ago. First, 
more and more compulsion with 
greater and greater penalties. Then 
follows popular revolt, expressing it- 
self in an acceptance of black markets, 
the last resort of people who have more 
respect for natural law in the market- 
place than in man-made law. 

In America, we have gone on the 
principle that economic laws are dis- 
covered—not made. 

Seldom has a nation had the oppor- 
tunity to see demonstrated on such a 
large scale and in such a short period 
of time the workings of a free economy, 

an incident falling naturally into the 


old American way of getting things 
done. 


A year Aco, there was fear of an acute 
shortage of oil and gasoline. Govern- 
ment agencies estimated the United 
States was 15 per cent short of crude 
oil to meet 1948 needs, and saw little 
hope of wiping out this deficit. There 
was even agitation in Congress to give 
the Executive the power to ration and 
fix prices. Only a miracle, it was said, 
could prevent wide-spread suffering. 
What happened? Plenty of oil and 
gas. In fact. by the end of the year, 
100.000,000 barrels of petroleum had 
been added to the stock piles of the 
nation, and proved reserves of crude 
oil and natural gas liquids were in- 
creased by two billion barrels, and 
natural gas by 8 trillion cubic feet! 


Ir was Not A mirAcLE. On the con- 
trary, it was the natural American way 
of guiding production and consump- 
tion by the free operation of the price 
mechanism. 

The anticipated shortage caused 
competition to bid up prices of crude 
oil. This created greater incentive to 
discover and produce crude, but in- 
centive. however great, is not enough. 
There must be the cash or credit to 
furnish the wages and tools for the 
expanded activity. 

Without the profit incentive and the 
profits of earlier years it would have 
been impossible for the oil industry to 
convert an economy of scarcity in 1948 
to one of plenty today in 1949. Fur- 
thermore, Just as rising prices auto- 
matically stimulated production so to- 
day excess production swings the price 
pendulum downward. 


Cities ® Service 


ALTON JONES, President 
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Economic law, unhampered, thus 
works day and night to bring back the 
balanced economy toward which it is 
always striving. It has never been done 
by Executive Order. 

You can’t “putsch” oil around—nor 
men of spirit! 


Cities Service played its part in this 
transition from searcity to plenty. As 
a result, you, the public, were able to 
buy—and you did buy—more Cities 
Service products and services than in 
the previous year, in fact, a total of 
$593,000,000 worth. 


In order to do this Cities Service in- 
creased its production of crude oil 
by 10% 

It refined 72,000,000 barrels, an in- 
crease over 1947 of 10% 

It furnished customers 372 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas, an in- 
crease of 17%. 

Its sales of electric energy were just 
short of 3 billion kilowatt hours, an 
increase of 12% 


In spire oF these increased activities, 
Cities Service carried forward its pros 
gram of development and expansion, 
investing $112,000.000 in 1948. Stimu- 
lated by the free air of American en- 
deavor, unhampered by totalitarian 
“planning”, it is getting ready for fur- 
ther demands of the public for oil, gas, 
and electric power. It also added to its 
financial resources in order to meet 
those demands. 

rhis Company believes that the 
United States of America under the 
free enterprise system is still a going 
concern, and proposes by precept and 
example to do its part in keeping it so. 
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DRIVES OUT HEAT, § 


steel an ast iron. Encl 
motor. 12”, 16”, 20”, 24”, and 30” 
quiet blades. High and low speed. 
Ea € R & M Industrial 
Ex I n $45.95, 
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Ce ina 
Li free, between 5 and 8 feet 
er n- from floor to center ot 
amel, fan. 24” and 30” quiet 
three blades. Ceiling, floor, 
tee. wall, or bench mount- 
R & M Quiet De Luxe Fan, ing. R & M Air Circu- 


trom $44.95, list. lator, from $97.50, list. 


savers FANS 


Springfield 99, Ohio - 
MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES + MOYNO PUMPS 


Brontiord, Ontario 
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it’s getting the necessary courses in 
government, economics, and the like. 
Irom the College of ‘Technology, it’s 
culling courses in engineering. 

Under the Maine plan, a 
may take either of two routes 
a city managership: 

(1) A high-ranking arts student may 


student 
toward 


begin, in. his second year, a program 
leading to a B.A. in public manage- 


ment at the end of his fourth year. 

(2) A civil enginecring student, if he 

clects enough courses in government and 
accounting, may return for a fifth vear 
in public management. At the end of 
five vears, he will have an M.A.—in 
public management—as well as his B.S. 
in civil engineering. 
e Experience—Besides his internship; 
the upper-class traince often has a hand 
im actual government while he is. still 
in school. One student, Bernard L. 
Marsh has been serving as chairman of 
Old ‘Town's planning board during his 
senior year. Last summer, while in 
terning, he wrote Old Town’s parking- 
meter ordinance. 

Che internship is no summer's lark 
Dr. Dow sees to that. He drives from 
town to town during the summer to 
check on the progress of his proteges. 

The intern spends half his time on 
some major project. The rest of the 


time, he follows the manager through 
his paces, sees how he does his job. 
Each week the intern sends Dr. Dow 
a report on his work. At the end of 
the summer he hands more am 
bitious paper, summing up his expe- 
riences 


Some interns get paid, some don’t; 


it depends on the community, The 
going rate for interns in the Maine 
cities that pay is $20 a week. If the 
student is getting subsistence under the 
G.I. bill, he can get along on that. 
e Easy Switch—One reason manager 
government has gone over so well in 
Maine is that it’s easy in that state for 
a town or city to make the switch. Since 
1939, a Maine community hasn’t had 
to get a charter from the legislature. 
Ihe townspeople, at their annual town 
meeting, can adopt manager govern- 
ment by majority vote. ‘Then the select- 
men find a qualified man and hire him. 
It doesn’t work that easily in 


some 
other states, where constitutions slow 
aown 1@ process. 1Ode Siand las 
! tl Rhode Island 1] 


no managers; Massachusetts has only 
rt. Among New England states, Ver 
mont’s 2 7 takes second place. 

e Maturity—The University of Maine 
sees two complications in its program. 
So far, the rookies for the manager 
course have been mainly war veterans. 
These students are young, but they are 
still more mature than college students 
usually are. 


“Before long,” says Dean Joseph M. 


Murrav of Maine’s College of Arts & 
Sciences, “we'll be dealing almost. ex 
clusively with the tender-age group.” 


The other problem points up the 
growing boom in the citv-manager mar- 
ket. Dr. Dow confides that one of his 
hardest jobs is keeping his trainees in 
school. 

“When a town wants a manager,” 
he savs, “it often wants him imme- 
diately. It doesn’t want to wait for him 


to finish college.” 











Florida Beckons Yachtsmen 


vachtsmen, with tieup space for 400 boats. 
The big basin, called Bahia Mar, will offer 
services—and dollar catchers—from a dine- 
and-dance terrace to a drydock. 


for winter 
mid-De- 
near Fort 


Florida is sprouting a new lure 
When fully 
5-million project, 
giant seaport for 


visitors. grown, by 
cember, the $2 


Lauderdale, will be a 
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ANOTHER 
TEN STRIKE BY 
CONTINENTAL 





—the low-pressure 
aerosol container 


Here’s another example of Continental’s 
forward-looking research and development 
work. Not so long ago we realized the need 
for an inexpensive, low-pressure aerosol con- 
tainer—one that the consumer could easily 
dispose of. The problem was put up to our 
scientific and technical staff. Result: another 
ten strike in package development, the 
Continental aerosol can with the ‘‘Finger- 
tip” valve. 

Interesting as this aerosol container is, it 
is only one of hundreds of advances in 
packaging pioneered by Continental. Our 
staff of 220 research scientists and techni- 
cians is constantly working to develop new 
types of cans and to improve existing ones. 

There’s a good chance we have something 
of value to you—a better way of packag- 
ing your product. Why not check with 
Continental today? We have both the re- 
search facilities to meet your technical prob- 
lems and the manufacturing capacity* to 
assure you of a dependable source of supply. 


CONTINENTAL (€ CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street 


*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + Fibre Drums + 
Products +* Crown Caps and Cork Products 


CONTINENTAL'S low-pressure aerosol container is 
cheaper, lighter and easier to operate than the older, 
high-pressure bombs . . . yet just as effective in han- 
dling sprays. Today it is the most popular container 
of its type on the market and the key to its success is 
its special “Finger-tip’’ valve—an exclusive Con- 
tinental feature. Manufacturers of insecticides, larvi- 
cides, household deodorants and other liquid products 
are already using the Continental aerosol container. 
Many more are investigating its possibilities. We'd be 
glad to talk over the advantages of putting your prod- 
uct in this effective and convenient container. 


Jou cant beat Cantinental @ ia 


a dependa able source of Supply! 





New York City 17, N. Y 


Paper Containers + Steel Containers + Plastic 


Decoware + Machinery and Equipment 











builders, engineers. In their offices you will find Cockletone Bond. 

This letterhead paper, such men have found, has the firm substance, 
“quality feel.” clean whiteness to lend appropriate impressiveness to their 
business messages. Consider appointing Cockletone Bond as your business 


representative. Its moderate cost will surprise you. 


ERE FREE SET PS RH 


ses 


Ve titerhead paper youll, find 
77 Yftces “here decisions count/ 


Plans for the cities of tomorrow are being studied today by architects, 
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THE FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER EVER PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILL CRAFTSMEN 


~~ > ° 
FaaMMERM) SY) For the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Print- 
GUILD ers, call Western Union by number and ask for “Operator 25. 






PRINTERS 


SEND COUPON NOW... for Cockletone Bond sample 
book and portfolio containing printed specimens 
of good modern letterbead design, which you'll 
find useful in improving your own letterhead. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Name 








{ } (Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead 


THE Cockletone WATERMARK 
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Altoona’s Angle 


Railroad city goes out for 
new industries by raising a 
financing fund, helping to 
amortize plants. 


Just 100 years ago, the Pennsylvania 
R. R. bought a rolling farm near what is 
now Altoona, Pa. It laid out a steam- 
locomotive repair center—now _ the 
Pennsy’s largest. 

Ever since, Altoona has been a Pennsy 
town down to its undercoating of coal 
soot. At last count, some 85% of the 
city’s working population got their pay 
envelopes from the railroad. 

But as often happens in a one-indus- 

try town, employment has its ups and 
downs. The Pennsylvania just an- 
nounced that it has had between 10,000 
and 11,000 of its Altoona work force 
on furlough up to this week—more than 
half of its peak of 17,000. 
e Answer to a Problem—Altoona’s busi- 
nessmen have long been aware of the 
problems that arise from such period 
layoffs. Some time ago they prepared a 
plan to entice new industries into the 
railroading bastion. ‘To help with this 
plan, the Chamber of Commerce 
formed Altoona Enterprises, Inc. 

Into this corporation, Altoona  busi- 
nesses have poured money—cither by 
stock purchases or by direct tax deduct- 
ible donations. ‘Thus, the chamber may 
tell its prospects: “If you come to 
Altoona, all you will have to put up 
to build a new plant is 10% of its cost. 
Altoona Enterprises will advance you 
another 15°, and will help you get an 
11-year loan from the remaining 75%.” 

Thus far, Prudential Life Insurance 
Co. has come forward with first-mort- 
gage money for all the projects financed 
under the scheme. The brightest prize 
Altoona has captured is a new $1-million 
Butterick Co. pattern plant. 

e Selling Points—Altoona sells itself on 
(1) nearness to eastern markets and (2) 
workers with good mechanical aptitudes. 

So far, the city has principally at- 
tracted companies that are connected 
with textile lines. Altoona businessmen 
are just as happy with this, for such 
companies hire a large percentage of 
women. Companies that would com- 
pete heavily with the Pennsy for the 
available male mechanical labor force 
still shy awav from the city; they are 
afraid that, as soon as Pennsy started 
calling workers back, those with long 
vears of railroading in their blood would 
heed the whistle 

But now that the iron horse ‘is giving 
way to diesels, Altoona wonders if, over 
the long term, the locomotive-repair 
end of the Pennsy’s setup there might 
be employing fewer and fewer workcrs. 
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NEW SINGLE-CASE FILMOSOUND 


New lightweight 16mm projector . . . only 
354 lbs. ... in a compact, streamlined case. 
New slip-in reel arms; new aluminum sound 
head. Runs sound or silent films. Built-in 
6” speaker can be removed and placed near 
screen. Larger speakers available. With 6’’ 
speaker, an outstanding value $449 


OU cus couceadvcasbacoeceane 


NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND 


Specially designed for 
sizable audiences... runs 
sound or silentl6mm 
films. Separate 8’’, 12’’, 
or power speaker, as re- 
quired. Includes all the 
outstanding improve- 
ments in the new Single- 
Case Filmosound. With 


<n 

















your sales impact with 
SOUND MOTION PICTURES! 


Tell your complete sales story, in less 
time ... get the undivided attention 
of the man who buys... with 

Bell & Howell Filmosound Projectors 


SOUND MOTION PICTURES can deliver your sales 
story with undiluted effectiveness. Filmosound per- 
mits your salesman to give an expert demonstra- 
tion, in sight and scund, in the prospect’s office. 


Completely dependable operation has long been 
one of the major reasons why so many business 
firms prefer Bell & Howell Filmosound Projec- 
tors. Now a new Endurance Test proves again 
that a Bell & Howell assures you maximum avail- 
able projection time. 


No wasted appointments, no disappointed audi- 
ences, thanks to Bell & Howell dependability. 
And in addition, you get greatest protection for 
your valuable films, and minimum repair cost. 
Think what this means to you in terms of sound- 
film projector performance you can depend on— 
and in really low cost-per-hour operation. 


As further proof of this dependability, a B&H 
Filmosound Projector taken at random from 
stock, and using film, is in continuous operation 
on our laboratory test stand. It has now run 
1,400 hours with no time lost for repairs. For 
complete information, write Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, 7116 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


Guaranteed for Life. During life gf product, any defects in 
workmanship or material will be remedied free (except 
transportation). 


Precision-Made by 


Bell « Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 








Offsets high wages! 


The higher the rate per hour, the 
more the ‘Budgit’ electric hoist 
saves for you. It adds many pro- 
ductive minutes to every hour. 


In key spots of your produc- 
tion, assembly or inspection 
lines, the entire flow moves 
much faster at greatly reduced 
costs. This saving alone would 
justify the moderate investment 
in ‘Budgit’ Hoists. 

There is another and often a 
much greater reason for 
“Budgits’. Workers like them 
because they make the jobs 
much easier. They rid the oper-', 
ators of all fear of rupture, 
sprains and over-tiredness from 
lifting. Thus all their energy all 
long, goes into more pro- 


day 
duction. 

No installation costs with 
“Budgits’! Hang up, plug in and 
use! The daily current consump- 
tion is so small that it 1s not 
worth considering in the light 
of the great savings made by 
‘Budgits’. 

Install one now and iet the 
‘Budgit’ itself prove what it can 
Save for you. 


Vade in izes Lo lift 
50, 500, 1000, 2000 
and ooo /bs. Prices 
tart at $119. Write 


maa) 6 “a 9 
==) ‘BUDGIT 
Ml: Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
nd Relief Valves and 


nents. 


WANNING 
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Redesign, Allis-Chalmers’ pump had separate assemblies that took up extra 
space. Although the pump was highly efficient, A.-C. found it costly to make 











Engineers finished, pump was a one-piece unit that took up half the space, and 


AFTER was easier to maintain. Production savings ran to 15%. 


New model shows. . . 


How Redesign Slashes Costs 


Manufacturers have put cost-cutting at the front of their 


production planning. They're getting results from new designs 
that use stampings, diecastings, and powdered metals. 


or even higher 


lesign engi 


It’s not higher style, 
performance, that product- 
neers are thinking most about for their 
products these day It’s cost cutting. 

That's the conclusion you get from a 
survey released this week by Product 
Engineering, a McGraw-Hill magazine 
e Design Sets the Pace—With profit 
margins shrinking, these are cost-con- 


sclous months (BW- May28’'49,p19). 
And as every manufacturer knows, a lot 
of cost saving begins on the designer’s 
drafting board 
(1) turn up big economies in both mate 
rials and parts; (2) sumplify production 
techniques; and (3) bring about a faster 
built and more cfhcient product 

So for most companies, redesign has 


Imaginative design can 
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SUMMER SALES SLUMPING? 














JACK 'EM UP 
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WITH "BOOK" TELEGRAMS |_ 
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SPEED UP SLACK SEASONS! 
Purchasing power today is 
actually higher than a year ago 
but ample supplies of most 
products are bringing back sea- 
sonal sales patterns, making 
buyers more selective. In this 
buyers’ market, ‘‘book’’ tele- 
grams offer a selective way to 
stimulate buying, start sales 
sxywards. Just supply one mes- 
sage and list of addressees— 
Western Union does the rest. 









eS SS . " bays oe, 
CLEAN OUT SLOW-MOVING STOCKS. Js inve 
tory tying up capital? Taking up valuable space? 
Telegraph its availability to customers. Manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers are discover- 
ing that telegrams make effective selling tools. 


OTHER WAYS TELEGRAMS HELP COMBAT SUMMER SLUMP: 


Transacting daily business—instructing field repre- 
sentatives, quoting or requesting prices, sending 
production reports, speeding up operations. 

Collecting overdue accounts—telegrams get atten- 
tion, clean up accounts without irritation. 
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DRUM UP NEW BUSINESS with telegraphed sales 
news of special values, promotional events and 
special come-in-and-see sales. Telegrams suggest 
urgency, carry conviction, get fast action—turn 
potential customers into actual sales. 


ASK for a Western Union representative to call and 
explain—with ‘‘case histories’»—how Western Union 
telegrams can help solve your promotional problems, 
assist in the daily conduct of your business. 
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| NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH, | 


WESTERN UNION 








| GETS ACTION...LIKE A...2 


TELEGRAM 





Telegrams get there fast—yet never 
intrude. Allow time for thought but 
suggest urgency. Provide a permanent 
written record, are legally binding. 
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Water Heater Wirebound, 
hown above and at right. pro- 
vides for product attachment 
to base of box Blocking is fitted 
under tank section. Sides wrap 
around heater, are secured 
with wire closures. Weight 
and packing time are reduced! 


SIXTY WIREBOUND PLANTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Typical of the Wirebound Boxes and Crates 
that bring export shippers greater safety, 
efficiency and economy is the Wirebound 
Water Heater Box shown below. Delivered 
two-thirds assembied, Wirebounds simplify 
shipping room methods and sharply reduce 
packing time. Each export box or crate is 
individually designed with extra-heavy end 
battens and with special interior blocking, 
when required, to hold the product securely 
and eliminate damage due to shifting. 

For products where pilferage is a problem, 
twisted wire closures may be used to “seal” 
the Wirebound boxes and crates. 

Send the coupon below for complete 
information on the Wirebound principle, 
methods and uses... . for whether you pack 
one product per container or overpack a 
dozen, Wirebounds will bring you safer, more 
economical shipping. Write today. 
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been the priority item in their produc- 
tion planning. An Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. product is a good example. Not 
too long ago, it brought out a self-prim 
ing pump that was unique in many 
ways. But the pump’s design called for 
several assemblies; production costs, in 
today’s market were high. So the com- 
pany put its engineers to work on a new 
design. They came up with a one-piccc 
pump that does everything the old one 
did in about half the space (pictures, 
page 38). And it saves Allis-Chalmers 
10% to 15% of manufacturing cost. 

e Trends—In the past few months, hun 
dreds of new drawings have come oft 
the boards. Today, you can begin to 
spot some definite trends in their at- 
tack on costs. 


|. Stampings 


For one thing, more and more com- 
panics are using stampings in their de 
signs to replace cast and machined parts 

Here’s a case: Ditto, Inc., has put 
stampings into its duplicating machines; 
they have saved the company from $7 
to $8 on each machine. That's because 
precision stamping techniques cut down 
the need for extra machining. ‘They 
leave a smooth surface that is easy to 
paint or finish. In Ditto’s case, the 
stampings even made it possible to mark 
the feed table with measurement rules; 
the company formerly had to etch in 
the numbers. 


ll. Diecasting 


Another trend is the increasing use 
of diecastings. Diecastings are essen- 
tially “molded” parts formed in a closed 
die under pressure. Molten metal—zinc 
or aluminum—is forced into the die un- 
der pressure. The method has both de- 
sign and production advantages. Irom 
a design standpoint, it produces a part 
that is close to final dimensions. It al 
lows you to work in plenty of cores 
(holes) and it leaves little waste. 

From the production angle, diecast 
ing is fast. You can control much of the 
operation with pushbuttons. And_ its 
close tolerances cut down final machin- 
ing operations. All these, in the right 
place, add up to reduced cost. 

Federal Machine Welder Co., 
case, uses a diecasting to replace a cast 
bronze part. It gets a better job, at half 
the weight, and at 80% of the former 


costs. 


In One 


Ill. Precision Casting 


Precision casting (BW-—Jun.5’48, 
p+8), although sometimes overrated, is 
effective in cutting costs in certain d¢ 
signs. ‘This is particularly true for small 
component parts where you have to get 
close tolerances. 

In some cases, the process practically 
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Their products sold like hot cakes... and 


the stockholders got their fingers burned! 

















Judged solely by its soaring sales curve, 
company X seemed like a red-hot investment 
to the stockholders. And fat sales figures 
blinded management, too. 


So, when profits and dividends did not match 
this apparent prosperity, the company’s 
officials had some explaining to do. 

But it was difficult to explain that they had 
too few figure facts on which to base sound 
decisions and plan successful strategy —too 
tew facts, too late, about rising costs and 
climbing overhead to serve as warning signals 
of danger ahead. 


9 
'HEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroug & 


With the proper office machines and methods, 
the management could have had complete, 
up-to-the-minute information. They could 
have foreseen the approach towards the 
“break-even” point, and have taken measures 
to avert it. 


You can step up the efficiency of your office 

. you can have the figure-facts you need on 
time, when you mechanize with modern 
Burroughs adding, calculating and accounting 
machines. Why not let your Burroughs repre- 
sentative show you how today? Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 














At A. O. Smith Corporation it's 
AUTOMOBILE FRAMES 


simple as Aé 
with ROSS Carriers 


Big-load transportation in and between plants need no longer 
be a problem! Now, the ROSS Industrial Carrier extends the 
benefits of unit-load handling to the farthest corners of plant 
and yard—and beyond. It increases the effectiveness and capacity 
of bridge cranes. It speeds movement of materials between areas 
served by fixed handling equipment. Load-length is no problem. 
It maneuvers fast in congested areas, on any surface. Self-loading 


and unloading, it requires only a driver. 


Many plants know it’s simple as A, B, C to solve big-load prob- 
lems with ROSS Carriers. Capacities, 10,000 to 30,000 pounds 
... Write for details. 


r= 





ROSS Lift Truck BOOM ATTACHMENT 
Permits lift truck to be used as auxil- 
ary crane. No interference with forks. 





Easily detachable ... Other attachments: ROSS LIFT TRUCKS 
scoop, ram, snowplow, winch, side-shifter, ... team-mates of the famous Ross Car- 
slope-piler, etc. riers. Capacities, 5,000 to 18,000 pounds. 


THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 


300 Miller Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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does away with machining. And you 
can use the process on almost all metals. 
One company _shows Savings ranging 
from 40% to 75% of former cost for 
small parts. 


IV. Powdered Metal 


Another production process that is 
gaining momentum is the powder-metal 
technique. | Powder-metal parts are 
formed to shape in a closed mold unde: 
pressure. Often they need no further 
processing, other than heat-treating 
Also, you can compound the powder 
mix to the strength needed in a particu 
lar part. 

lextile-machine makers, among oth 
ers, are giving the process a tryout (it 
has had wide use in bearings and filters 
for gears, cam rollers, pawls, and guides 
Savings trun from 30% to 85% of for 


mer costs. 


V. Forgings 


l’orgings, too, have a big part in the 
cost-cutting race—even though they r 
quire a lot of dies. Forgings gencralh 
work best where you have long produc 
tion runs of a high-strength part: the 
length of the run spreads the cost of 


the die. 
Forgings compete, to an extent, with 
castings; usually production men_ pick 


castings as the cheaper method for short 
runs. But Cleveland Crane & Engineer 
ing Co. found a forged part could re 
place a cast wheel and ring-gear assem 
bly. It not only simplified the piece, but 
it made it more efficient 


VI. Plastic Moldings 


Plastic moldings are in the limelight, 
too. A good example is the new Ad 
miral television console (BW —Nlayl4 
'49,p78) where a plastic cabinet helped 
cut retail price as much as $100. 


Vil. Other Techniques 


There are other design techniques 
that have come in for their share of at 
tention. Uhev include brazing (joming 
parts by a solder that melts when you 


put the assembly in an oven); various 
welding processes that allow the de- 
signer to “build up” his machine from 


components, and thus simplify ass¢ mbly 
and machining of individual pieces. 

Other trends, too, show up in the en- 
gineering picture: wider use of magne- 
sium for parts that move back and forth 
the metal is light, cuts down inertia); 
more synthetics like Nylon (for bear- 
ings), and the silicones (BW —Mar.29 
'47,p47). Fibrous glass in many forms is 
ilso finding its way into cost cutting d¢ 
sign. Apex Electrical Mfg. Co.'s new 
washing machine tub (B\W—Mar.5°49, 
p44) is an example of that. 
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*“Magnet Wire? 
I didn’t even know ROEBLING made it?... 








THIS VISIT to just one of the 
Roebling works has been an eye- 
opener. Everyone in my line knows 
Roebling wire rope, but I never 
heard that you stack up so big in 
electrical wires and cables.” 


Many people are surprised to learn of the 
wide diversity of Roebling’s line of wires 
and wire products. It is often news, too, 
that several different items in the Roebling 
line are used in one and the same field. In 
mines and quarries, for example, Roebling 
Wire Rope, Aggregate Screens and Port- 
able Electrical Cable are all likely to be on 
the job together. Wherever there’s industry, 
there are Roebling products that help bring 
highest efficiency and lowest service cost. 


WOVEN WIRE FABRIC. Roebling 
weaves wire screens to meet every sort of 
industrial requirement. From large size 
Aggregate Screens to closely woven Filter 


Cloths, wires made of special steels and 
non-ferrous metals bring new measures of 
resistance to abrasion and corrosion 


WIRE ROPE. Roebling wire rope is 
made in a complete range of types and 
always affords a rope that’s right for every 
application. For easy handling, smooth 
operation and long life on the job, Roebling 
Preformed “Blue Center” Wire Rope is 
unsurpassed, 


ELECTRICAL WIRE — CABLE — 
MAGNET WIRE. With more than 60 
standard types, Roebling’s line of electrical 
wire and cable meets practically all trans- 
mission, distribution and service needs... 
The insulation of Roevar Magnet Wire is 


























10 to 40 times tougher than other types— 
first choice for high-speed winding. 


ROUN D—FLAT—SHAPED WIRE. 
Manufacturers adopt Roebling high carbon 
wire for its dependable uniformity which 
minimizes machine stoppages and rejects, 
and pulls down production costs. 


Get full information about the Roebling 
products that might effect savings and 
boost efficiency in your operations. Write 
or call your nearest Roebling branch office. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton 2, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * 
Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt 
Rd. * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Ave., N. E. ® Denver, 
1635 Ith St. * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. * Los 
dngeles, 216 S. Alameda St. ® New York, 19 Rector 
St. ®* Philadelphia, 12 S. 12th St. * Pittsburgh, 855 W. 
North Ave. ® Portland, Ore., 1032 N. W. 14th Ave. *® 
San Francisco, 1740 17th St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. So. 








ROEBLING 








Keep Prospects Reminded 


with New Low Cost 
e 


TRADE # MARK 


SETTER PEN 

































A GREAT PEN j 
By the Makers of ‘‘Autopoint”’ 
BETTER PENCILS 


Give this beautifully bal- 
anced, luxurious looking 
“Autopoint” BETTER PEN 
as a business gift. Carrying 
your name, slogan or trade- 
mark, it will step up your 
sales, build lasting good 
will. Every user will ap- 
preciate its plus features: 





@a better ball point pen precision 
9 asa to fa- 
mous “Autopoint” pencils. 
@ glides ink on dry. Gives a new 
experience in smooth, effortless, 
trouble-free writing. 
@ replaceable precision-made 
cartridge controls ink flow, giving 
permanent new pen performance. 
@ exclusive Pocket-Level Rocker- 
Action Clip that really grips. 
@ cap handsomely crafted in rich, 
distinctive metal finish. 
@ beautifully balanced barrel fits 
the hand. Choice of colors: black, 
dubonnet, green or white. 
@ full length Deluxe Model No. 
633 shown, or Purse and Vest 
Pocket Model No. 635. 
low Quantity Prices for Business 
Gifts. Mail Coupon for Free Catalog 








REFILL IN A JIFFY 
PRECISION CARTRIDGE 


The exclusive “Autopoint” 
Writing Cartridge that glides 
ink on dry. Long-lasting ink 
supply. You refill in a jiffy with 
the full-length cartridge.. 
retail 40c. 








Companion ' : — 
Pencil In Matching Set 


Same size as Model 633 Pen, with matching cap, 
clip, tip and colors. Has famous “Grip-Tite”’ tp 
that won't let leads wobble, turn or fall out. Pencil 
retails $1.25. Pen and Pencil set $2.25. Costs less 
in quantities. A business gift that will be long 
remembered. 

Autopoint” Is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 


MAIL COUPON FOR CATALOG | 
! AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


1 Dept. BW-6, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Il. ! 
j soar me free catalog giving quantity prices 
, Autopoint”’ Better Pens and business gifts ! 
i re advertising and good will use | 
Name . ° erry 
Posit | 


Company Nam 
| Street Addre 


Be ty Zone State 
we ee eee ee 
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SURGICAL OPERATION via color television is CBS’s move this week in its campaign for 


immediate introduction of color TV. 


But for real persuasion it counts on this. . . 











COLOR CONVERTER for receivers. 


and white set enables it to pick up programs in color. 


Converter Helps Color TV 


tured by Zenith Radio Corp. and Web 


This week in Atlantic City, Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories demon 
strated color television to the American 
Medical Assn. The equipment, engi 


‘olumbia Broadcasting Sys- 


neered by (¢ 
surgical 


tem, showed how operations 


mav be televised realistically. But the 
demonstration may affect the whole 
future of color TV. 


e Converter—Receivers used in the dem 
nstration were standard — black-and- 
vhite TV sets converted for color by 
self-contained attachments manufac 





A spinning color disc in front of an ordinary black 


In the public’s eyes .. . 


ster-Chicago Corp. The attachments 
stand a few inches higher than the cab 
inet on a standard 10-in.-tube set, are a 
little wider than the screen itself and 
about as thick as a telephonc book. 

Ihe big thing is, the color converter 
will let present T'V sets receive color. 
Although the demonstration equipment 
is rough laboratory. stuff, it can be 
streamlined to go on the mass market. 
Vhen the user will just have to slide 
the converter in front of his black-and 
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SCIENCE’S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN ELEVATOR TRANSPORTATION 




























CHECK... AND 
YOU'LL SELECT 


Seleclomatic Elevators 


.. THE FIRST ELEVATOR SYSTEM 


WITH THE “INTELLIGENCE” TO 
SOLVE ANY PASSENGER 
SERVICE PROBLEM... 
AUTOMATICALLY 


Science has found the answer to a long-standing 
challenge . . . how to control the operation of an 
entire bank of elevators so that every passenger 

on every floor gets uniformly fast service 


. . . fully automatically. 


Selectomatic is a proved elevator system that, 
by means of a unique electric brain, instantly and 
continuously senses changes in elevator demand 
—then automatically times and regulates the 


entire bank to answer each call quickly. 


An exclusive Westinghouse development, 
Selectomatic is the result of 25 years of leader 
ship in vertical transportation engineering, 
Write for your copy of book B-3597. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 

Elevator Division, Jersey City 4, N. J. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westi nghouse 





4-98515 








year, without upkeep expense. 
Cyclone’s spe cial features of de sign, 


\ JE can’t blame this thug for in- 


dulging in some wishful think- 
ing. He’s about to be catapulted into 
thin air, and he’s afraid he will sail 


construction and installation—features 
which have proved their efhcacy un- 


smack into the strands of barbed wire der the toughest conditions of weather 


that top a Cyclone Fence. and terrain—are explained in our free 
Yes—a Cyclone Chain Link Fence cer- book—*Your Fence.” Send for a copy. 
tainly comm inds re spect trom would- s | hen, if you need furthe r he Ip, ask tor 
be intruders, and from plant manage- assistance from our sales engineers. 
ment as well. Plant executives like the They echo our statement: Vo job too 
way a Cyclone Fence protects pro- large » Job is t mall for C ne. 
perty and equipment. The way it gives 
them complete “entrance and exit con- CYCLO ae * E N c E ; Divi SION 


trol” over employees and others. The 
taut and true, year after 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Way it sta UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S‘S CYCLONE FENCE 


eee ee eee ee me ee ee 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 469 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It's full 
of facts, specifications, illustrations. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 











Clip THs coupoy 
SEND jy a 








PR vccuid swede eseencsesseenssvcianeee 
Address.... 









| 0 Oe eee re TO ee EO ony 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; (1) School; (1) Playground; 2 Resi- 
dence. Approximately ...62scccccccccccccccccsccccccors . feet. 
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white receiver and plug it into the near- 
est electric outlet. 

e ‘Time Lag—CBS’s system for televising 
color has the same fundamentals used 
in the reproduction of black-and-whit« 
video. A complete T'V picture is actually 
a series of pictures traced out one after 
another by a moving spot of light. ‘The 
spot shoots across the T'V screen so fast 
that your eye sees a continuous pic ture. 
You miss the blank intervals and sec 
only the action produced. 

In color TV, further use is made of 
your eyes’ slow response. The scene to 
be transmitted is picked up by the ‘TV 
camera’s lens and filtered through 1 
tating discs. ‘The discs pass light of one 
color; reject all the rest. So only the 
red components of the scene are trans 
mitted during one period of 1/150th of 
a second, During this period the tel 
vision system is transmitting an ordinary 
TV signal—except that it ignores every 
thing in the picture which is not red. 

Then the blues and greens follow 

at the same intervals. ‘This color scan 
ning builds a complete colored picture 
in 1/50th of a second, and then the 
color cycle starts all over again. 
e Two Kinds—At the viewing end of th« 
color T'V hook-up two kinds of receivers 
are used. The one used at the S.K.&F. 
CBS demonstration has a color disc at 
tachment that rotates in synchroniza 
tion with the color disc inside the TV 
camera. At the instant when the camera 
disc is filtering out everything but red 
shades, the receiver screen at the other 
end has a red filter in front of it. When 
the blue or green signal is coming, a 
blue or green filter is in front of the 
screen. Another type, more complicated, 
is all clectronic, uses one tube, three 
separate images and projection: lenses 
e Simple Changeover—CBS says there’s 
no substantial difference between color 
and black-and-white, as far as equipment 
and operation goes. It thinks that color 
can do anything performed by present 
day TV. Color TV’s bandwidth, one of 
the big bugaboos so far, has been cut 
down to black-and-white width, + meg 
icvcles, in CBS’s system. 

So far color-T'V transmission has been 

land-bound. Dry runs of surgical dem 
onstrations have gone over an intra 
hospital wire circuit for a distance of 
about two citv blocks. But this week the 
demonstrators beamed it via the a 
from Atlantic City Hospital to the con 
vention hall. ‘The telecast program was 
a 50-50 dose of medicine and surgery to 
show color T'V’s usefulness in medical 
teaching methods. 
e Promotion—It’s no accident that CBS 
is going into the hospital with its color 
television. Columbia’s problem is to 
build up a popular demand for color 
over the air. Now 15,000 doctors arc 
getting a good look at a color picture. 
CBS can expect that most of them will 
be telling their friends about it. 
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He made men speak who died a thousand years before 


For 22 years — over half his life — Jean Francois Cham- 
Pollion studied the curious slab of rock which Napoleon's 
soldiers found at the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. That 
stone —the Rosetta Stone — bore inscriptions which Cham- 
pollion believed to be the key to the writings of the Egyptians. 
He began his study in 1800, the year the Rosetta Stone was 
found. Finally, in 1822, the French Academy announced 
that Champollion had found a way to translate Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and thus removed the curtain which ob- 
scured the ancient Egyptian from men who lived a thousand 


years later 


On the Norfolk and Western Railway today, men are 
searching continuously for the key to ever-better transporta- 


tion service. Unlike the task of Champollion, their work 


a ° __, DEC OA ee 
fons \iio | ae pee Oe 
nto \ ¥! % a4 


A — ot 















orfpotk... Wester. 


is never done. They are finding and making improve- 
ments, constantly — but each improvement creates a new 


challenge. That's progress. Since the war, the N. & W. 


has invested $54,559,000 for improvements and_ better 
railway service. In 1949 and 1950, the railroad is scheduled 
to spend $43,600,000 more. 


Today . . . and tomorrow, the Norfolk and Western 


will be seeking — and finding — new, safer and better 
ways to transport people and the goods they require. That 
is the policy on which the Norfolk and Western operates. 

That is the N. & W.’s bid for the business of shippers 


and travelers. ; ; 
Champollion’s First Clue to translating 


Egyptian hieroglyphics lay in the ovals re- 
produced at the left. Scholars had shown 
that such ovals contained royal names. 
Champollion found two such ovals, and 
guessed correctly that they represented the 
names Ptolemy and Cleopatra. In the repro- 
duction, letters’ of the Egyptian 
alphabet are numbered for comparison with 
their English equivalent. 








RAILWAY 


PRECISTON TRANSPORTATION 





FAR-AIR’ 
FILTERS 


J nr 








in Industry 


Many of America’s most progressive in- 
dustrial organizations are standardizing 
on Far-Air Filters. Laboratory and field 
tests conducted under varied conditions 
have proved their superiority — herring- 
bone-crimp construction assures depend- 
able higher performance and lower 
maintenance costs. 

Offices, laboratories, cafeterias, precision 
machinery, paint spray — any place in a 
plant where c/ean air is required, you can 
assure peak performance by specifying 
Far-Air Filters. A complete range of 
types and sizes is available. 


Among the users of Far-Air Filters are 
Chrysler Corporation 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
General Motors Corporation 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Kraft Foods Co. 
Shell Oil Co., Inc. 


A well-equir 


i 


testing and development 
laboratc itained for research in all 
types of f mn problems. Farr engineers 
are available in your territory to serve you. 
Write Farr Company, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 


ped 





"_FAR-AIR FILTERS | 
b>. *Trade Mark Reg. 


FARR COMPANY 


WManufacturing Engincers 


Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 





PICTURE REPORT 








1 NONSTOP REFRIGERATORS: These oldtimers—one water-cooled, the other air- 
cooled—have been running continuously in the testing labs at the Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors Corp. since 1922 and 1924 respectively. In these labs . . . 


Frigidaire Tests Refrigerators 


Engineers check operation and electrical, mechanical, and 
insulating efficiency of new machines as they come off the line. 
Tests also guide product improvement. Here are some of them. 





Wm 




















SENSITIVE MICROPHONE and connecting oscillograph listen to the heartbeat of 
a new refrigerator in a “quiet” room. Object: How noisy is the mechanism? 
(TURN TO PAG} 
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5 
reed 


Irvin Reed, Manager 

Pacific Coast Rubber Company 
51 Main Street 

an Francisco, California 











| How to avoid high cost when 


a * . e . 

«Selecting transmission belting 
om’ net 

we 

- e _ * Your distributor of industrial supplies will tell you that 


S Challenger belting is breaking records on all types of in- 

- dustrial transmission drives. 
- ‘There are no costly shut-downs due to application of the 
‘wrong type of belt. Experienced distributors such as Mr. Irvin 
ie Reed (pictured above) can help you 
choose the grade and type belting which 
will serve you best. And, there is a 
national network of Republic distributors 
to serve industry everywhere. If you feel 
you should be getting longer life from 
your belting, consult your telephone 
directory for the name of your Republic 
distributor, write or mail the coupon. 








way @ REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
Ry Lee Rubber & Tire C tion, Youngstown, Ohio 


Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes Conshohocken, Pa. 
tf ; 






The excellent aaaprys ~ 
quality and uniformity of | -* - 
lenger transmission belt is ¢ ue 
to the fact that it is built by 
trained and highly skilled men 
with many years’ experience. 







~ WHO REPRESENTS REPUBLIC IN MY AREA? | 

REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION . LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Name, title 





Firm 
Address 
City. State___ 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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PROGRESS 


is a Funny Thing... 


You never know where it’s going 
to pop up. Like the atom bombs 
beginning in the New Mexico 
desert, one of the most interesting 
ises for Vapor Heating Corpora- 

15,000 pound boiler was 


iscovered out on the Texas 


One day a truck with three Vapor 
Steam Generators went whipping 
ds and pulled up to a 

. Old timers first rubbed their 
ves to be sure they weren't seeing 
ngs —then they just plain laughed 

. Who the h— thought 

ize generators could do 

units 5 times as big 


equired before! They 


And another industry had 

irned to the \ ipor Heating Cor- 
porate to n ike a job easier — 
consuming — more eco- 

eal. This oil field installation 
Bettis Sales Company of 

Houst lexas. was another 
ne mat ipplications of the 
Vapor Steam Generator in the oil 
ndust Other uses: heating and 
pping paint: heat- 

g my ind power rigs: distill- 
wv drinking: cleaning 


tank bottoms. 


S vy: Up to 000 lbs, pres- 
WW to 15.000 lbs, steam 

Full pressure steam in 

2 minutes. “Instant” 

rt, no “firing up,” or 


ne down” period. 


Let Vapor engineers show you 

production runs of these 

work to advantage in 

Write. Wire or 

Phone —Vapor Heating Corpora- 

mn, 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, inois. 


nd 


FRIGIDAIRE TESTING (continued from page 48) 











3 BUBBLE-SEEKER watches submerged Frigidaire “meter-miser” units under gas pres- 
sure through quartz-glass viewer. Object: Does the casing leak? 














4 BLACK-LIGHT DETECTIVE. observes a unit, watching to see if a spot of hite 
appears on the black steel casing of the device, Object: Is there an oil leak? 
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5 BIG SLIDE tests crated refrigerator under simulated freight conditions, with shocks, 
bumps, and shakes. Object: Will the packing, too, stand up in service? 
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° king fora plant location 
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Better still, as so many busi 
let us study them for you. 
thoroughly trained staff to analyze 
factors of plant location and coordi 
your best advantage. a 

In the B&O area is “the lion’s share™ 6 
raw materials, electric power, labor s 
purchasing power, and economic advantages 
for industry surpassing any other area. He 
are: bituminous coal, petroleum, naturaly 
rock salt and salt brines, limestone, dolomite 
clay, glass sand—nature’s “horn of plenty” 
within reach in unlimited quantities; countless 
streams and lakes plus ground water and sub- 
terranean reservoirs of cool, fresh water for 
processing and steam power. | 

The best way of adapting these to your needs 
is... just tell us your requirements! Our Indus- 
trial Development staff will submit—in con- 
fidence and without obligation—a factual study, 
custom-made for you. 


an ‘ 


tis, 












ASK OUR MAN! 
Industrial Development representatives are located at: 


New York 4, N.Y.* Baltimore 1, Md.°* Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Chicago 7. Illinois 


B ALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 








NEW PRODUCTS 





Plastic-Coated Steel Tubing 
] t lly welded stcel tubing, made 
itughlin Steel Corp., is now 
wailabl ith a rust-resisting finish. 
). & I iys the new product, Perma- 
ticularly suited for outdoor 
rrosion is a problem. 
ig goes through two coating 
peration 1) a Vinsynite process that 
its tl ictal with phosphate and de- 
its a (05-n. protective coating 
th face; and (2) a treatment 
ith a vinyl resin that produces a dried 
Im 0.f 5 in. thick on top of the first 
ting. J. & L. says the two films make 
n 1mpe is coat that sticks tightly to 


You can fabricate the tubing by any 
| without hurting 
the finish. ‘Vests show Perma-Tube re 
ts up to 2,000 hr. of salt-spray; under 
I therometer tests, the tub- 
effects after exposure 
qual to 5 yr. outdoors. Low temper 
1T¢ J & | SaVS, affect the 
vinyl resin base and pre 
t developed by Thompson 
mont, Pa. Perma-Tube is 
ble in all sizes and shapes up to 
ft. in length 
i immediate. 


nt n DI 


oces 
| COSS 


1 ho 


won't 


King-Size Bug Sprayer 
If von it to battle bugs in large en- 
d ar u may be interested in 
Oil Corp.’s nontoxic insecticide, 
yraver, for industrial use. 
Lh n ivs the combination can 
u. ft. of space in less than 


52 


a half hour. And its spray is safe for use 
around foods 


The electrically-driven sprayer uses 
compressed air instead of liquefied gas 
as a misting agent. ‘The insecticide is 
loaded into the spraying gun, as in a 
paint sprayer. ‘The compressor weighs 
50 Ib., and is mounted on rollers for easy 
handling. You can mount the hand gun 
on the compressor for stationery opera- 
tion. 

Because its particles are so fine, the 
mist penetrates into cracks and corners 
inaccessible to coarser sprays, the 
pany says. An ounce of the 
ibout 10,000 cu. ft 
mal conditions. Heavier dosages are 
highly effective against _ pests like 
roaches, waterbugs, weevils, and moths. 

When the spray has done its job, 
Gulf says, it leaves no residue or “dew” 
on floors and walls, no odor or taste on 
foods 
e Availability: immediate. 


com 
insect 


under nor 


icide 


covers 


Midget Speed Changer 

Metron Instrument Co.’s speed cou- 
pling varies the speed ratio between a 
motor and the working part it operates. 
Phe unit weighs 6 0z., it’s small enough 
to fit in the palm of your hand. ‘The 
company recommends it for use inside 
business machines, computers, and con- 
trollers. 

\ dial and pointer arrangement on 
top of the coupling control the speed 
settings. There’s also an adjustable knob 
to keep the dial and pointer from 
wandering away from a given setting. 

Here’s what the unit will do when 





coupled betwecn 2 motor and a working 
part: It will increase the ratio between 
input and output speeds from 1 to 6, 
decrease it from 6 to 1. Thus the total 
speed range is 36 to 1. You can get max 
imum output torque at speeds as high 
as 20,000 r.p.m., can handle about .025 
hp. 

The unit has permanent. sealed-in 
lubrication, and is protected against 
overloads during operation. The maker 
is at 432 Lincoln St., Denver 9. 

@ Availability: four weeks. 


Recording Eraser 

Now you can reuse Gray Audograph 
dictation records. With Gray Mfg. Cx 
VoicEraser, you can get up to 51 h 
of dictation on a disc that was form 
good for only an hour. 

[he machine is semi-automatic. You 
feed the used record into it by han 
After three Voich: 
an old record is as good as new, tle 
company says. ‘The machine will tak 
any size record up to S4 in. in diamet 

You can get Voickrasers now 
rental basis—or local Gray represen 
tives will resurface your discs. ‘The con 
pany address: 16 Arbor St., Hartford, 
Conn. 

e Availability: immediate. 


seconds in the 


+ 


Strip-Fed Sander 


Most grinding tools use an endless 


belt of abrasive that fits over the ro 
tating drum. But abrasive material is 
cheaper in strip form. So Amencan 
Diamond Saw Co. developed a sanding 
and grinding tool that uses strip instead 
of an endless belt. 

The company calls the tool the Cone 
Loc Drum Sander. It has a drum that 
splits in half; the open jaws of the drum 
are fitted with pins. You cut the strip 
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DOW THERM ein on gl tate 


means economy, efficiency and 


accuracy in process heating 


Perhaps your present method of process 
heating has served you long and well. How- 
ever. don't overlook DOWTHERM, a heating 
medium which in many cases has resulted in 


increased efficiency and improved quality. 


DowruerM has a notable record of accom- 
plishment in the food, fabrics, plastics, rubber 
and paint and varnish industries. In plastics, 
it has assisted in making new products 
possible. In the food field, powrHeRM has 
improved product quality through controlled 





2 


process heating. And in the varnish industry, 
it has practically supplanted direct fire in the 


production of varnishes, 


DowrTHeRM speeds the heating evele while 
reducing labor costs. An outstanding char- 
acteristic is the accurate control it affords in 
obtaining temperatures between 300 and 


700° F. at low pressures. 


Are your process men fully acquainted with 
DOWTHERM’S many advantages? For further 


information write Dept. DM 5. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


S a 


DOW =. 


CHEMICA.s INDISPENSABLE H 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
































made with 


KEYSTONE WIRE 


> Modernfold Doors are a revolutionary 
type of folding wall . . . with a smooth, 
trouble-free, accordion-like operation. 





A framework of vertical stays made of 
Keystone galvanized wire forms a firm 
foundation to which colorful fabrics 
are attached. The wire stays give 
added strength and rigidity to the 
accordion-like construction and play 
an important part in the patented 
hinge-action at top and bottom. 


Modernfold Doors are the work of 
master craftsmen. All materials used 
in their construction are rigidly tested 
. with special emphasis on quality. 
That’s why rust-resisting Keystone 
galvanized wire is specified. 
Keystone wire is a recognized factor 
in the unique and practical construc- 
tion of these modern closures. 












i ate = 
i} ft kh 
Pe kk ee : 
F to t Note how the Keystone 
J vive stays acquire an accordion- 
ke action from the preciston-built 


Nye ale. 


* New Castle Products New Castle, Ind. 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 





KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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abrasive to length, attach it to one set 
of pins, wind it around the drum, and 
attach it to the other set. Then you 
close the halves to form a solid drum, 
heid together by a cane-lock washicr. 
With the halves closed, the pins are re 
cessed; they can’t get in the way of 
sanding operations. , 
The tool, the company says, is light 
weight, and adaptable to flexible shaft 
drives. It comes in sizes ranging from 
6}-in. to 12-in. drum diameter. ‘lhc 
company is at 519 N.W. Park Ave., 
Portland, 9, Ore. 
@ Availability: immediate. 




















Butyl-Molded Transformer 


The Apparatus Dept. of Gencral 
Electric Co. has developed a simple way 
to insulate instrument transformers. It 
molds the works of the transformer in a 
butvl compound under pressure (top 
picturc 

The usual way to insulate such trans- 
formers for operating relavs and meters 
in power installations to wrap a fi 
brous material around the coils and im 
pregnate the fabric with asphalt or some 
other compound (lower picture I his 
takes a lot of fabric, is done by hand. 

Butyl insulation improves the opera 
tion and characteristics of the trans 
former in a lot of wavs, G.E. savs. 

The compound will stand a wide vari 
ety of conditions: high humidity and 
temperature, arc flashovers, and alkali 
or acid-laden atmospheres. ‘Vhat means 
the transformer itself can absorb th 
shock of high momentary overloads and 
rough handling. 

Phe first model, ‘Type JKM-3, is « 
signed for 5,000-v. service, Comes in ra 
ings from 10 through SOO amp. at 25 to 
60 cycles. All models except the Si 
amp transformer can opcrate conti 
ously at 150% of rated current 
@ Availability 


+ 


immediate 
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Before choosing any printing paper... J? “be “ 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


> it. See how the use of sper ially 


selected clays gives 


brilliance to Levelcoat * printing paper. 


Print with it! Picture type and illus- 


tration in the brightest looking book 


vou've ever produced — on a_back- 


round of Levelcoat luster. 


sparkling surface 





Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Let Leveleoat show you how swan- 
smooth a paper surface can be. You'll 
discover a satiny coating flowed on 
with watt hmaker prec Ision—a smooth- 
ness which makes beautiful kiss- 
' 


impression printing both easier to 


produce and more certain in eflect. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


The press itself can prove to you the 
outstanding printability of Levelcoat. 
On your next printing job, test the 
uniformly smooth performance of this 
distinetive paper. You'll be happy 
with the results, pleased that vou 


save your printing the Levelcoat lift. 





i here is a typical ase of Levelcoat®, not an actual booklet 


Levelcoat* printing papers are 
made in these grades: Trufect*, 
Vultifect*, and Rotofect* 


Clark KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Look around your spot on the map. Look what’s happened 
in just the half century since the earth’s most abundant 
metal was brought to man’s use. More and more aluminum 
out of the ground, more and more uses in your life... 
that’s the two-part story of the aluminum industry. 

And it’s the second part that means most to you. 

Reynolds entrance into aluminum production started 

the industry toward its present unprecedented tonnage. 
But the ultimate aim is to develop the maximum 
usefulness of aluminum in your life. 

What serves vou best determines the means to this end. 
Finished aluminum parts to help other manufacturers give you 
better value in washing machines, refrigerators, automobiles, 
many other products. Aluminum packaging to protect the 
quality of the foods you buy. Pigment for aluminum paint, 
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MAP LEGEND: 
TYPICAL USES OF 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
Aircraft Alloys and Parts 
Aluminum for 
Air Conditioning Ducts 
Alumi-Drome Pre-fabs 
Architectural Shapes 
Aluminum for 
Automobiles, Busses, etc. 
Aluminum for 
Beer Barrels 
Boats 
Aluminum for 
Bottle Carrying Cases 
Built-up Roofing 
Cooking Utensils 
Corrugated and 5-V 
Crimp Roofing and 
Siding 
Ele:tzic Cable 
Frozen Food Wraps 
Gift Wrappings 
Gutters and Downspouts 
Irrigation Pipe 
and Siphon Tubes 
Parts for Refrigerators 
Washing Machines, etc. 
Pigments for Aluminum 
Paints and RoofCoatings 
Pre-fabricated 
Roof Units 
Printed Labels and 
Protective Packaging 
Aluminum for 
Railroad Cars 
Reflective Insulation 
Snap-Seal Roofing 
Structurals 
Aluminum for 
Television Antennas 

Truck and Trailer Bodies 

Weatherboard Siding 

Windows 

























































REYNOLDS WRAP... 
the perfect food 


GROUND...INTO YOUR LIFE Ft ad 
Reynolds service in Aluminum! 


be used over 
and over. Try it 
You will never 

Aluminum for your home food storage and cooking in handy rolls of 

Reynolds Wrap. Building materials that give you aluminum’s rustproof >. 

permanence plus Reynolds own engineering improvements. 








be without it. 


It’s all service to you, whatever the form. And it can take a larger 

scope, too. National security depends on aluminum.,..including new alloys for 
supersonic speeds. National prosperity depends on agriculture...and Zs 
Reynolds is now supplying Aluminum Cable to electrify 2,000,000 additional farms. & 

The uses of aluminum continue to grow faster and faster. But Reynolds is 

on the job in both its parts...out of the ground, and into your life. f 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, Louisville 1, Ky., Richmond 19, Va. and principal cities. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


























PRODUCTION UP, OIL COST DOWN 


Circo Heat-Transfer Oil Forms No Hard Carbon, 
Gives 6 Times the Service of Competitive Oil 


A manufacturer of coated fixture 
wire and cord was having big pro- 
duction losses. Well-designed heat- 
transfer systems were used to keep 
coating material at a specified tem- 
perature—and for best results this 
temperature had to remain con- 
stant. However, the oil heat- 
transfer medium broke down into 
sludge and formed hard carbon. 
Oil-flow and heat transfer were 
impeded. Tanks and systems had 
to be drained and cleaned once a 
month. Losses from retarded pro- 
duction, oil replacement, and ex- 
cessive maintenance ran high. 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


At the suggestion of a Sun En- 
gineer, the mill switched to Circo 
Heat-Transfer Oil a year ago. No 
hard carbon has formed. All insol- 
uble matter is soft enough to be 
flushed out easily. Now an oil 
charge lasts six months, with cor- 
responding savings in oil costs. 
There is nothing to retard the heat- 
transfer, and production is steady 
at a new, high level. 

Records like this in raising pro- 
duction and lowering costs are 
common experience wherever “Job 
Proved” Sun Products are used. 
For example, a Sun lubricant has 


“JOB PROVED’ IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


cut oil consumption in a diesel- 
generator set 30 percent, and 
sharply reduced the need for re- 
placements and repair. Sunoco 
Way Lubricant, by stopping chat- 
ter and jump, is saving a machine 
shop some $800 a year in rejects. 
A paper-mill turbine, run intermit- 
tently, has operated over 12,000 
hours so far on Sunvis 916 without 
an oil change and with no corrosion 
in journals or bearings. 

For information about “Job 
Proved” Petroleum Products to 
serve your needs, call or write the 
Sun Office nearest to you. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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y— Used-Car Prices (dollars) 
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2,000 






1,750 


BDealer’s Sales Price__ 


Used-Car 
(Composite for Chevroiet—Ford—Plymouth, 1947 model) 





1,500 


“Salesroom Price in December, 1946. \_ 





1,250 





‘piietisra Lee. 
1947 
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SHARP DROP in used-car prices highlights for many retailers the fact that... 


Trade-Ins Pose a Problem 


End of wartime demand backlog and increasing saturation 
of original-equipment markets force retailers in many lines to 
accept trade-ins again to make sales. It will mean less profits. 


I'rade-in days are back again, Mar- 
keting men and manufacturers are hav- 
ing to give more attention to this sales- 
prod icing 
ire disappearing, And the problems in- 
olved are bound to get knottier as 
normal conditions return completely to 


device, now that backlogs 


consumer durable goods. 

Phe trade-in has even reared its com- 
petitive head in the fast-selling young 
television industry. Last week, Mon- 
arch-Saphin Co., ‘New York appliance 
dealer, announced that it would soon 
open a new store—featuring the second- 
hand 'T'V sets it takes as trade-ins. 
© Reasons—lhere are plenty of good 
reasons why merchants and manufac- 
turers alike are giving trade-ins the once 
iver. Mainly, they come down to these 
three 

1) ‘T'rade-ins stimulate sales. It’s not 

casy to sell a new refrigerator to a 
ustomer who already has one in work- 
ing order as it was to sell her one when 
she had an icebox. But with the lure of 
converting her present model into cash 
a down payment, she’s an easier pros- 
pect. 
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(2) ‘The trade-in is the handiest form 
of price cutting. Particularly on mer- 
chandise that is fair-traded, or sold at 
1 manufacturer's “suggested price,” the 
trade-in gives the dealer a way to offer 
a dollars-and-cents concession. 


3) There is a market for many lines 
of second-hand merchandise Lhe 
trade-in gives the merchant a wavy to tap 


a low-income market that can’t afford 


to put up enough money for a piece 


of new equipment. ‘This market, how 
ever, isn’t nearly big enough to absorb 
all the merchandise that’s traded in. 
It varies by lines—the biggest second 


hand market is probably in automobiles, 
the smallest in trafhe appliances (ap 
pliances that you can carry home 
e Different Approach—Many manufac 
turers and retailers are finding out once 
igain that they can’t use the same ap 
proach in selling to the replacement 
market that they used in peddling their 
wares to consumers who didn’t have 
an automobile—or a refrigerator or a 
typewriter. 

In planning a sales campaign built 


, 1 } 
around replacements, vou have to take 
i 














A good way to stop “hidden”’ pay- 
roll costs from eating into profits 
is to keep these costs out in the 
open. And the best way to do that is 
with accurate, current facts and 
figures on items like overtime, 
commissions, bonuses, hourly 
rates, and piece rates. 


NATIONAL WILL HELP YOUR 
STAFF HELP YOU 
Features in payroll records have 
been created by National to in- 
crease accuracy and speed. If your 
payroll record system is as modern 
as your production machinery it 
should include: 
@ Eye-Ease* forms that combat eye- 
strain in all record-keeping. 
@ Complete, condensed and accue 
rate rate and employment data. 
@ Visible Binders that speed up 
posting and reference. 
co 
isk your office manager to call your 
stationer or write direct for our new 
Records Catalog. $1.00 a copy. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


National Blank Book 


COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS INATIONAL 


Accurate Fast 
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Do you have a processing or 
fabricating process involv- 
ing paper? Does your prod- 
uct require some specific 
characteristic in paper —per- 
haps unusual strength, de- 
pendable uniformity, resis- 
tance to heat, moisture or 


acids? 


True, there are thousands of 
tons of paper available, but 
MOSINEI “more than 
paper” 1S produced only in 
limited quantuty to meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
MOSINEE ‘‘paperologists’’ 
are available to help you. 
Write Dept. BW—no obli- 


gation to you, of course. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
Essential Paper Manufacturers 








into account some basic factors: dura- 
bility and obsolescence of the custom- 
er’s present model, and his actual out- 
of-pocket cost if he decides to trade his 
1941 wringer-type washing machine for 
a streamlined 1949 automatic. 

e Sales Points—’or one thing, you have 
to emphasize new features—added com- 
fort, more safety, easier operation, 
something in the new model that the 
old model lacks. If you plug these hard 
enough, the consumer may forget that 
the old refrigerator still keeps the milk 
cold. 

Stressing style-the new 1950 sedan 
with 30 additional pounds of chrome 
plate and four cigarette lighters—is an- 
other way that manufacturers are per- 
suading consumers to get rid of the old 
model. The auto trade is where this 
factor bulks largest; it’s considerably 
harder to convince a customer that 
stvle is vitally important in a home 
refrigerator, washing machine, or electric 
coffeepot. 

Price—the actual money you have to 

lay on top of your old model to take 
the new model out of the salesroom— 
is pethaps the most succulent bait in the 
replacement market. Now that most 
appliance dealers, for example, are offer- 
ing trade-in allowances, dollar-wise con- 
sumers are shopping around a_ bit, 
looking for the best deal. 
e Principal Fields—Trade-ins, of course, 
don’t extend to all lines of merchandise. 
Mainly, they have turned up in auto- 
mobiles, appliances, typewriters, tires, 
auto batteries, and to a lesser extent, a 
few other lines. 

Both historically and currently, most 

new cars are sold with a trade-in at- 
tached. One big auto maker puts the 
trade-in figure at five out of six transac- 
tions. This ratio still isn’t quite so high 
as in prewar days; in 1937, for example, 
some 88% of new-car sales were for 
replacement, 
e Leverage—The main phenomenon 
that has occurred in the auto industry 
recently is in the matter of whose 
weapon the trade-in really is. 

Prewar, it belonged to the customer. 
ihe dealer sacrificed some two-thirds 
of his discount on the new car (usually 


about 25%) in an over-afowance on 
the used one. ‘Thus, the used-car end 
of the business was the one which dic- 
tated how much he made or lost. One 
top auto sales official put it this wav: 
“Auto dealers are in the used-car busi- 
ness, not in the new-car business, and 
the sooner they realize it the better off 
thev will be.” 

e Switch—After the death of price con- 
trols at the end of the war, the trade-in 
became the dealer’s club, not the cus- 
tomer’s. Most dealers insisted on a 
trade-in before delivering a new car. 
They allowed much less than the old 
car would have brought in the open 


market. So, usually, they made more 


on the trade-ins than they did from 
new cars. : 

Many dealers found this so lush that 

they didn’t sell their used cars to con 
sumers at all; they simply wholesaled 
the trade-ins, losing the chance to make 
an extra $100 or $200, but eliminating 
the problems of a used-car department, 
extra space, and reconditioning. 
e Switchback—T'oday the picture is 
changing rapidly. The market value o 
the “new-used” car has pretty well sct 
tled down to non-premium levels. Anc 
the value of the one-, two-, and three 
year-olds has gone far below the orig 
inal purchase price (chart, page 59) 
This has put the trade-in blackjack back 
in the hands of the customer. 

Dealers of slower-selling new cars 
are beginning to have to over-allow on 
used ones again to get business. And 
some few dealers are so fearful of fu 
ture used-car prices that they are refus 
ing to take trade-ins at all. Instead, the, 
give the buyer a cash discount on onc 
of the slower-selling new models, tell 
him to peddle the used one elsewhere. 
e Manufacturers’ Moves—More — evi 
dence of the return of the trade-in’s 
importance: Chevrolet is reactivating 
its used-car department for the first 
time. This company urges dealers to 
move used cars within 20 days of acqui 
sition, trucks within 30 days. Kaiser 
Frazer has opened a used-car idea de 
partment at the factory. 

The manufacturers’ used-car depart 
ments, however, are long in ideas, short 
in actual financial or mechanical as 
sistance. 

Before the war, some auto makers 
gave financial help to this extent: They 
paid their dealers a specified sum (usu 
ally $15) every time the dealer junked 
—instead of trying to resell—a car that 
had been traded in. ‘The manufacturers 
figured it was worth that much to move 
one car out of the market permanently 
But so far this practice hasn’t been re- 
started. 

@ Used-Car Slang—Incidentally, — the 
used-car business has developed its own 
quaint jargon. Examples: The 1937 
Buick vour fussy maiden aunt brings in 
for trade (10,000 miles, never been 
driven over 40 m.p.h.) is known as an 
“under-the-bed”” model—because_ that’s 
where the dealers figure it has been 
kept. A “crate” is one step above a 
“Jalopy”; a “jalopv’” one above a 
“Junker.” A. six-spotlight job, usually 
convertible, with five tail-lights and a 
horn that plays Auld Lang Syne, traded 
in after 500 miles (the guy couldn’t 
keep up the pavients) is a “cream 
puff.” 

@ Appliance Field—Trade-ins in the ap 
pliance industry may not have so color 
ful a lingo, but they have become just 
as important to the dealer who wants 
to keep his stock turning over. The big 
gest push has occurred in refrigerators, 
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Picture a Square D Field Engineer 
trying to run Your Business 


@ What he doesn’t know about your busi- 
ness would fill a library. But there’s one 
thing he does know— electrical distribution 
and control as it applies to any business, 
including yours. 

Square D Field Engineers throughout 
this country, in Canada and Mexico, are 





SQUARE J) 


DETROIT 


SQUARE D COMPANY CANADA LTD., TORONTO « SQUARE D de MEXICO, S.A., MEXICO CITY, D. F. 





constantly working with industries of every 
type and size, helping find that “better 
way to do it’’— electrically. 

If you have a problem in electrical dis- 
tribution or control, call in the nearby Field 
Engineer. His counsel costs you nothing. 
It may be of substantial value. 
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MILWAUKEE ’ LOS ANGELES 
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FOLLANSBEE 
ELECTRICAL 
SHEETS 


ELECTRICAL 
SHEETS 


FOLLANSBEE 
ELECTRICAL 
SHEETS 





Strongly linked with the successful products in any 
market are the quality components, essential in econom- 
ical manufacturing and profitable marketing—quality 


components like Follansbee Electrical Sheets. 


In Follansbee Electrical Sheets there has never been a 
departure from the strict electrical and mechanical char- 
acteristics which have made the name Follansbee syn- 


onymous with Quality. 


Designers can always specify Follansbee Electrical 
Sheets with assurance of acceptance by the production 


engineer, the sales manager, and the ultimate consumer. 


Additional supplies are now available and you can 





incorporate the Follansbee Signs of Quality in more and 
more of your electrical products of distinction. Ask for 


details on the correct grades for your requirements. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP + ELECTRICAL SHEETS * POLISHED BLUE SHEETS 
SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


Sales Office New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee. Sales 
Agents —Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Nashville, Houston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. Plants—Follansbee, W. Va., and Toronto, O 


* Follansbee Metal Warehouses — Pittsburgh, Pa., Rochester, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. & 














where plentiful supplies 
quickly and unexpectedly. 

For the most part, manufacturers 

have agreed to retailers’ trade-in poli 
cies. Specific campaigns have already 
been sponsored by Kelvinator, General 
Ilectric, Hotpoint, and Frigidaire. Gen 
erally the advertisements don’t quote 
a specific allowance; they merely ask 
the customer to come in and get an 
estimate on his old box. 
e Master List —One organization, the 
National Appliance & Radio Dealers’ 
Assn., issued a trade-in guide in Febru- 
ary. ‘This quoted standard allowances 
on a large number of old-model refrig- 
erators, washers, electric ranges, and 
vacuum cleaners. N.A.R.D.A. keeps its 
allowances deliberately low; this enables 
the dealer to impress the customer 
with his generosity when he offers him 
more than the amount printed in the 
book. 

Here’s an example of the importance 
of trade-ins as a price weapon: Some 
appliance dealers, after making gen 
erous trade-in offers, don’t even bother 
to pick up the old merchandise. In 
other cases, allowances are being given 
if the customer brings in an ad clipping 
or a coupon; these dealers often won't 
accept trade-ins. 

The few dealers who are equipped 

to carry on a full trade-in operation do, 
of course, fake in and recondition the 
old models. And once the dealer puts 
the reconditioned unit back on the mar 
ket, he has a new worry: The used unit 
is actually competing with his new 
models. 
e Problem—This will pose a big problem 
for sellers of refrigerators and other 
major appliances in the next few years 
Their initial-equipment market is rap 
idly getting saturated. ‘That means that 
a growing part of their market is going 
to be for replacement; they're going to 
be taking in more and more trade-ins 

The auto industry ran head-on into 
that problem 20 years or more ago. It 
solved it by developing a completely 
new business—the used-car business: a 
streamlined merchandising setup for 
getting rid of the trade-ins without com 
peting too seriously with its own new-car 
sales 

Most of the appliance industry has no 
such setup today. It isn’t geared—phys 
ically or mentally—for warehousing, for 
reconditioning, for promoting sales to 
that part of the population that can’t 
pay new-model prices. But it will have 
to adjust itself—and soon—if it wants to 
continue to do business at a profit. 

e New to TV—Television receivers en 
tered the trade-in field only recently 
Bendix Radio offered allowances of $50 
to $60 on old radios (when traded in on 
a TV set): shortly thereafter, however, 
the company put through a price cut 
which brought its sets down by the same 
amount. DuMont has authorized its 


developed 
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franchised dealers to accept trade-ins, 
too. And, although DuMont said it 
would take action if dealers made dis- 
proportionate allowances, the company 
has stipulated no specific limits. 

Several New York City stores are of- 

fering allowances on all video sets; in 
some cases customers are asked merely 
to bring in an old knob or a tube to get 
$40 to $200 off. 
e Small Appliances—Trade-ins have hit 
the smaller appliances as well as the 
large. By trading in an old-model iron, 
you can get $1.50 off on an $11.95 Ken- 
more iron (Sears, Roebuck & Co.). 

An old clock brings a $1 reduction in 

the price of a new Telechron; an old 
toaster slices $3 from the price of a new 
Proctor Electric toaster. And bringing 
in an old part of a Silex coffeemaker 
Wins vou an allowance on a new unit. 
e Tires—Old casings have become pretty 
good trading material in the tire market. 
Dealers have been taking matters into 
their own hands. Some are knocking 
20% to 30% off new tire prices if you 
bring in an old one for trade. Major 
companies recommend to dealers and to 
their own stores that they allow not 
more than 10 of the new tire’s list 
price for a trade-in; their advice is going 
unheeded. 

You can buy, for example, a Good- 

year regular second-line tire for $9.95 
and an old tire. List price: $12.95. 
Sears is using the free-tube deal. It is 
offering its $11.45 tire and a $2.50 tube 
for a flat $10 , 
e Recovery—The tires the dealer takes 
in don’t do him much good. Many of 
them have to be junked; that may bring 
n 5¢ to 10¢ for each one. Those with 
good sidewalls can be recapped; the 
dealer can sell these for $3 to $4. That 
gives him back at least part of the 
imount he allowed for the old tire. 

What’s more, the recapping market 

has leveled off considerably since the 
war—although the rate is still better than 
double prewar. ‘Today recapping and re- 
treading run at a rate of |12-million to 
15-million tires a year. Before World 
War II the rate was about 5-million; 
during the war it reached 25-million. 
e Batteries, ‘T'ypewriters—Almost 100% 
of the storage-battery replacement busi- 
ness is conducted with trade-ins. Nor- 
mally, old batteries have good salvage 
value because of their lead content. 
Right after the war, dealers allowed $3 
to $+ for an old battery. But recently— 
with both batteries and lead plentiful— 
the allowance is down to about $1. 

The typewriter business was much 
like the auto trade just after the war. 
Reconditioned office-model typewriters 
brought prices about as high as new 
machines. But order backlogs for new 
machines were large then; now thev’re 
nonexistent. The result: Prices for used 
equipment are softening, although the 
trade is still active. 
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ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT 
BY A MOLDER USING A 
DU PONT PLASTIC 


#. P 





WHY NYLON PLASTIC FOR SAFETY GOGGLES? 


A flying spark or metal chip...a 
machine run amuck...a squirt of 
acid. Such mishaps can cause serious 
eye injuries to welders and other 
plant workers. 

To give workers’ eyes the greatest 
possible protection . . . protection far 
beyond ordinary requirements. ..one 
manufacturer set out to produce a 
super-strong, light-weight safety 
goggle. In addition to extra-durable 
lenses, he needed eye cups to with- 
stand the hardest blow and resist 
heat and perspiration. They had to 
be light in weight and comfortable 
to wear. After studying various ma- 
terials, the manufacturer found the 
material for the job in tough molded 
Du Pont nylon. 

Nylon, he found, has exceptionally 
high compressive strength. . . high 
impact resistance. Even after being 
squeezed in a vise, the nylon cups 
snap back to normal shape. These 
goggles are molded to fit facial con- 
tours with comfort, and fitted with 
tough lenses. According to the manu- 
facturer, these goggles will last a life- 


time ...and give the worker better 
eye safety than any previous goggle. 

The advantages of nylon, as well 
as those of other plastics in the 
Du Pont family, may help you im- 
prove your own products or design 
new ones. It’s easy to get all the facts. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc.), Plastics Department, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; 7S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 845 E. 
60th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


Safety goggles made by 
Willson Products, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


Yas tics 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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PICTURE REPORT 


DID YOU KNOW 
$309,87 42. 








Has been spent in Two 
years to Improve rooms 
and serv- 
ices for 
You? 





me And it np ons makes Watchwinding keys like these opened worldwide market in 1876 for Kendrick & Davis 
not just smile ‘Oop once— ~ , pe ° : , 
F picase Bey iar te Co. When stem-winding watches replaced key-winders, K 


Skirvin 


HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres. 


& D turned to making . . 


QKiatoma CITY, OKLA. 


Hospitality Heart of the State 
2 600 rooms from $3.50! 


——— 











| > Electric toy motors, generators, and novelties. Today the bulk of the firm’s work 
] centers on small precision-electric motors ranging from 1/100 hp. to 1/10 hp. 
{ 









Pittsburgh 
Chain-link 


Fence 


For complete protection 
of your property and 


j 
; VN 
j 


Key Shop” Diversification Pays 





equipment consult our 
chain-link fence experts. 
They will plan an eco- 
nomical installation and 





give you a free cost 
estimate. Write today! 











eet 
PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 30. PA 


SOS 
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3 Craftsmen helped K. & D. to diversify. 
Harry Williams, Lester Williams, Walter Dewey 


In the veteran lineup: Elsiphir Laliberte 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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Longer Life for Giant aud Midgat 


HE “‘giant”’ electron tube shown 

above is made in the Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania plant of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. Said to be the 
largest forced-air-cooled radio trans- 
mitter tube yet made, it can send 
radio waves around the world. Capa- 
ble of handling an input of 100,000 
watts, this tube requires exceptional 
engineering and manufacturing skill 
for its production. 

The “midget” tube is an electronic 
relay to replace mechanical relays in 
International Business Machines. As 
many as 300 of these tubes are used 
in some IBM accounting machines. 
A notable achievement of electronic 


engineering, they cut down the heat 


factor and permit faster machines of 
more compact design. 

The higher the vacuum in electron 
tubes, the better they work, and the 
longer they serve. DPI high vacuum 
pumps have been built into ingenious 
production line machines designed by 
RCA engineers to exhaust electron 
tubes to high vacuum at greater speed. 

New ways of using high vacuum are 
constantly being discovered. In high- 
vacuum stills, materials once thought 
non-distillable are being fractionated 


— made into profitable commercial 
commodities. In high-vacuum cham- 
bers precious vaccines are given longer 
potency because of better dehydration. 
High-vacuum coaters are depositing 
metallic coating on wood, paper, cloth, 
glass, and plastics. 


Heads of businesses in all fields 
should learn what high vacuum may 
do for them—in making a better qual- 
ity product, in cutting costs, in con- 
verting waste materials intg valuable 
commodities. We invite inquiry. 


Distm.aTion Propucts, Inc. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST 


ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 


Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry; Manufacturers 
of High-Vacuum Equipment. 
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MATERIAL 
HANDLING 





BEGIN AT THE 


Bottom 


Material-handling is a_ basic 
factor in the over-all production 
picture, yet it’s often overlooked 
or loosely analyzed in attempts 
to reduce costs. Manual, inflex- 
ible or outmoded methods of 
handling bu/k materials are costly 
and can be largely eliminated by 
the modern Payloader System. 
It’s fast, flexible and economical. 

Payloaders can go right to work 
in your plant or yard reducing 
bulk handling costs without a 
heavy investment in capital equip- 
ment or plant rearrangement. 
They dig, scoop-up, transport, 
load, pile, dump, spread, lift and 
push go anywhere in the 
plant or in the yard. 

Thousands of plants are cutting 
costs with the Payloader System, 
and it will pay you to investigate 
its advantages for your plant. 
The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 
Sunnyside Avenue, Libertyville, 
Illinois. ; 





Literature and facts 
ore yours for the writing— 
there is no obligation. 


PAYLOADER 











DIVERSIFICATION (continued from page 64) 


4 Watch demagnetizing coils are another K. & D. product. 








Mrs. Ethel Strong joined 


the firm in 1900; now she handles the winding of the coils 


Unlocking New Markets 


Kendrick & Davis, once a big maker of watch keys, had to 
diversify when stem-winding watches came along. Now its veteran 
employees use their skills on watchmakers’ tools, electric motors. 


What keeps a company from throw- 
ing im the towel when its market has 
been wiped out? More than one firm 
has found the answer is to switch from 
one-line manufacture to a diversity of 
lines. The transition isn’t easy, nor is 
it alwavs successful 
e Switch That Stuck—Kendrick & Davi 
Co., Lebanon, N. H., is one firm that 
managed to make the switch—more than 
50 vears ago. Back in 1894, it was the 
world’s largest producer of watch keys; 
it was known evervwhere as “The Kev 
Shop.” Annual production was a mil 
lion units. 

When stem-winding watches replaced 
kev-winders several generations ago, the 
kev market began to turn. So the key 
shop gradually added a line of watch 
makers’ tools, clectric genera 
tors, and novelties 
e Crisis in Dust—Kendrick & Davis was 
founded in 1876 by Frank B. Kendrick, 
watchmaker, and Wilham PF. Davis, 


motors, 


dentist. As its first product, it made 
the first dust-free watch key on the 
market 

Today vou mav wonder what’s so 


wonderful about that. ‘That's because 
you've probably never had dust in your 
watch key. But in the 1870's it was a 
scrious matter. Commenting on K. & 
D.’s invention in its issue of Oct. 28, 
1909, The Granite State Free Press in 
Lebanon said: 


“Prior to this invention, it was a com- 
mon and vexatious occurrence to have 
the hole in one’s watch key become so 
filled with dirt as to entirely prevent 
its effective connection with the wind- 
ing arbor on the watch. 

“A pin could be used to remove the 
offending obstruction from the key pipe, 
but as pins are chiefly an article in fem- 
inine apparel, and in that comparatively 
early day, nearly all watches were car- 
ried by men, much trouble ensued; 
many an otherwise virtuous husband 
did not get home until morning, for 
his watch had run down, because he 
had not the pin wherewith to clean out 
his watch kev.” 
© Solution— [his 
presented almost as intense a 
to American homelife as “B. O.” and 
“tattletale grav’ do now. K. & D.’s 
solution was simple: It made a key with 
two lateral openings in the pipe, just 
above its end (picture 1). 

Effect of the invention: As dust from 
a gentleman’s pocket was rammed up 
the hollow stem of the key, it was 
gradually squeezed out through the 
holes when it reached them 

Kendrick scems to have been the 
man who put the dust-proof key over. 
He used what is known today as the 
“hat trick.” He took to the toad to 
stimulate sales and build distribution, 
came home with enough orders to keep 


problem 
threat 


“vexatious” 
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5 Drilling dies takes a sure hand. After 


52 vears, Harry Williams qualifies 


15 employees busy for a year and a 
ialf. 

e Diversification—In 1594, Kendrick & 
Davis saw that the stem-winding watch 
neant the end of the watch-key busi- 
ness: so it started making watchmakers’ 
tools. ‘wo vears later it added motors, 


staking tools, and generators. 

lor many vears after diversifying, the 
company kept on making watch keys. 
People continued to carry key-winding 
watches and managed to lose the keys 


But the end of the firm’s original mar- 
ket was inevitable. By 1909 production 
of keys was down to 300,000 units; in 
1938 it was only 100,000, and in 1941 
the sales curve was near the vanishing 
point. 

During World War II the company 
manufactured precision tools to repair 
sensitive airplane instruments, bomb 
sights, range-finders, and chronometers. 
Voday, the bulk of its business centers 
iround production of fractional horse- 
power electric motors—some rated as 
mly 1/100 hp 
e Veterans—The “Key Shop’s” present 
ecneral manager is E;ric Garrett. He has 
held that post 21 years. Many of the 
firm’s employees have been more than 
50 years on the payroll. Last April, 
lester J. Williams retired after 56 years. 
He had come to K. & D. when he was 
20 vears old. 

l‘our of the company’s “youngsters” 
vere on hand to wish Williams well. 
hey were Walter Dewey, veteran with 
+6 vears’ service to his credit; Harry 
Williams, 52 years; Elsiphir Laliberte, 
48 years; and Mrs. Ethel Strong, 49 
vears. These rugged Yankee individual- 
ists talked about the old days—when 
wages were 5¢ an hour, $4 a week. 
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"You'll have a quiet 
office tomorrow” 


Any noisy office can be quieter with a 
new ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® 
—dquieter and more efficient. 

The 484 drilled holes in each 12” square 
of Cushiontone absorb up to 75% of the 
noise that strikes the ceiling. 

Both the face and the beveled edges of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone are painted white. 
This surface provides good light reflection 
and can be repainted without affecting its 
high acoustical efficiency. 

It costs little to have a Cushiontone 
ceiling. Ask your local Armstrong acousti- 
cal contractor for a free estimate. 





















Office Noise.” Armstrong Cork Company, 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to do about A 
4906 Walnut Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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Healy 
ered 


UNIT-LOAD SAVINGS 
ARE GREATEST! 





HIGH-TIERING with clean, safe bat- 
tery power in this wholesale gro- 
cery warehouse doubled effective 
storage space, released valuable space 
for other purposes. Here, one hun- 
dred 25-pound sacks of flour, made 
up as a pallet-load, move as a unit 
into surplus and from there to the 
order selection line. 


CLEAN, SAFE, COOL—the elec- 
tric truck features that appeal 
strongly to another user han- 
dling foodstuffs—this time, a 
canned soup manufacturer. 
Plant officials say they selected 
battery-powered equipment 
because “it is fume-free, pre- 
sents a minimum of fire oo 
ard and gives off no heat in 
‘constant temperature’ rooms”’. 


hroughout production and dissribution, battery-powered 
industrial trucks assure unit-load handling most de- 
pendably, most efficiently—at Jowest cost per ton handled. Thus 
America’s top industries, with years of owning and compar- 
ing, favor electric industrial trucks over all other kinds. 
Unit-load savings are industry-wide. Both you and your 
supplier profit, for instance, when you specify unit-load pack- 
ing. You save again through unit-load handling in your own 
operations. Then you and your consignee profit when you 
ship in unit loads. 
Put this new formula to work. Specify unit loads to your 
plant... your plant... from your plant. And for greatest 
efficiency in your own industrial trucking, specify battery power. 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


29-28G Forty-first Avenue, Queens Plaza, Long Island City 1, N. Y- 








More Cycle Billing 


More retailers—small and 
large—are flattening monthly ac- 
counting peaks by stagger 
systems. They cut costs. 


When a store sends all its bills on 
the first of the month, it’s conforming 
to a long tradition. But it’s also putting 
a terrific peak load on its accounting 
department. More and more companies 
are finding that one way out is to stag 
ger billing. 

e The System—Here’s the way they work 
a cycle-billing system: 

(1) They break up accounts receiy 
able into from two to 20 groups of the 
same size, give each group a fixed bill 
ing date within the month. 

(2) They let all sales checks, credit 
memos, and payments pile up during 
the month period (instead of entering 
every transaction as it occurs); then 
once each month they post the accu 
mulated material to each account. 

Customers in the alphabetical group 
“A to C,” say, get their statements on 
the first of the month. The next day 
bookkcepers balance ledgers “D to F” 
and prepare statements for that group. 
This continues until, on the last busi 
ness day of the month, statements go 
to customers “W to Z.” 

Cycle billing lifts the monthly peak 

load from bookkeepers’ backs. Becaus« 
it requires fewer entries and spreads out 
the work, it cuts down the number of 
bookkeepers needed, utilizes machines 
more fully. This all means a saving in 
costs. ; 
e Growth—Remington Rand, Ine., New 
York, last week released some figures 
on the spread of cycle billing. From 
1941 through 1943, the company in- 
stalled six cycle-billing systems. But 
from 1944 through the first quarter of 
1949 it set up 124 systems in various 
types of retail outlets. Other companies 
have reported similar increases in the 
use of cycle-billing systems. 

It was World War II that gave cycle 

billing its big boost in retailing. Up to 
then it had been used mainly by the 
public utilities and some insurance com 
panies. But shortages in manpower and 
bookkeeping machines during the war 
forced department stores to switch cau 
tiously to cveled and skeletonized bill 
ing systems BW —Feb.26'44,p91). 
Since then, increasing numbers of de 
partinent stores have adopted elaborate 
use of cycle-billing systems. 
e Survey—Department stores aren’t the 
only ones. Small stores can and do use 
cycle billing successfully—as a recent 
survey by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Assn. showed. 


A. L. Trotta, head of N.R.D.G.A.’s 
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Credit Management Division, said the 
study covered seven retailers who mail 
between 3,500 and 6,000 bills a month. 
(The number of accounts a store should 
have to make cycle billing profitable 
varies, but 5,000 seems to be the aver- 
age minimum.) All seven reported that: 
(1) The system improved their credit 
cperation, and (2) customers like it. 
I'wo stores said thev+could carry on 
operations with people than be- 
fore. A third store found it was getting 
more output from the same staff. But 
one retailer had an adverse report: He 
had to add one emplovee to his credit 
department. 
e Equipment—Among the 
cquipment for 
cvele-billing records are Remington 
Rand, Craig Cycle Billing Files, and 
Diebold, Inc. They point out that the 
cost of installing | billing can be 


fewc! 


mayor manu 


facturers of housin 


CVCle 


great or small—depending on the size 
f the system required. But, they say, 
the smaller store with a smaller outlay 


makes the same basic gains. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





TV in cars is now illegal in Massachu- 
setts. The legislature banned such instal- 
lations last weck—even if sets are behind 
the driver 

ry 
Color is in the public domain, says the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Phila 
delphia. Campbell Soup Co and the 
Carnation Co. had sued to stop Armour 
& Co. from using red-and-white labels. 
They contended thev jointly owned a 
common-law trademark giving them a 
monopoly on the use of that color com- 
bination. 

® 
L. Bamberger & Co. opened what it 
ys is the world’s largest single-story 
department store warchouse, in Bloom- 
field, N. J., last week. (Bamberger is the 


Newark subsidiary of R. H. Macy.) ‘The 

windowless building covers nine acres; 

contains 394,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
7 

Colorado has amended its Unfair l'rade 

Practice act to make the state revenue 


irector, the attorney general, and all 
local district attorneys enforcement ofh- | 
ers. Now these officials can investigate 
involving below 
law was en- 


ind prosecute cases 
ost selling. Tormerly the 
forceable only by private suit. 
* 

Price-fixing was charged by the lederal 
l'rade Commission last week against 
eight Midwest makers of malleable-iron 
chain and the Malleable Chain Manu- 
facturers Institute of Chicago. I’ 'C 
said the companies, aided by the insti 
tute, had used a freight-allowance plan 
and a “‘price-leadership plan” to fix and 





maintain prices. 
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How to cut your building costs 
without “cutting corners” 











Now you can get a permanent building you'll be proud of 


for years to come — at a price you can afford today! 





Luria buildings give you large, unob- 
structed working areas, with more 
usable head-room for the full length 
of the building. Their rigid-frame 
construction intricate, 
space-consuming trusses. All field 
connections are designed for bolting; 
no riveting is required. 


requires no 


STANDARD 
BUILDINGS 


BY 


) 


{ 


DISTRICT OFFICES: ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH. AND WASHINGTON, D. 6, 





Gentlemen: 


COMPANY. oc ccccccccccccccccccessceese coevees 


NOTRE ow cccccccncccccecesserercave ceceee 


Don’t let today’s high building costs force 
you to compromise on quality. For Standard 
Buildings by Luria provide rugged, perma- 
nent structures that cost little or no more 
than light-weight temporary buildings — 
and up to 50% less than specially-engi- 
neered structures. 

What’s more, Luria Buildings offer 
you all the advantages of standard- 
ization without the usual limitations. In 
fact, the Luria line has such a wide range 
of sizes, collateral materials and optional 
features that your precise requirements 
can easily be met for anything from a 
small utility building to a complete plant, 
from a showroom to a shopping center. 

Luria buildings are heavy steel-frame 
structures, designed to meet the most ex- 
acting building codes. And they’re available 
For further information mail the 
coupon below for our new, 20-page catalog. 


now! 


See w ewe e ees nae nes ene eee eeesaeseseasesesseseeseeey 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. ¥,, Dept. B-24 


Please send me a copy of your new catalog. 
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Locate, grow, prosper in 


SALISBURY 


NORTH CAROLINA 





@ Excellent Labor Conditions 
® Key Distribution Point 
@ 100% Civic Cooperation 


ee 

ai. 

Over 1000 Acres in 
PLANT SITES 


We can offer to build for reputable 
manufacturers to their plans and speci- 
fications. Community-built plants. Re- 
duced purchase plan basis. Write for 
preliminary engineering data and financ- 
ing possibilities. 

Dept. BW. Industrial Development 
Division 


SALISBURY 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
Community Bldg. Phone 358 
Salisbury, North Carolina 
CENTER OF THE SOUTHEAST 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
May 18, 1949 
The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividend of 37%c per 
share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of the ¢ conn any, payable on 
ine 30, 1949, to stockholders of record at the 
close of baachenes on Tune 9, 1949. Checks 


CHARLES C MOSKOWITZ 


"reasurer 








NAME PLATES 
mig. ©O 
yuh 


mg pree Guioe TO BETTER 
NAME PLATE cS 
PT. D, CHICAGO 24, 


send TOOAY 
AMERICAN 
DE 











is sold only by subscription to 
management-men who are iden- 
tified by their titles and business 
connection...the men who make 


or influence buying decisions. 
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LIQUOR SALESMAN “Joe Alert” 





(McCann-Erickson’s G. K. Culver) pushes rum as .. . 


Rum Bids for Bigger Market 


Puerto Rico launches $2-million advertising and promotion 
drive to sell U.S. consumers on rum as a year-round substitute for 
whisky. New island law forbids export of immature rum. 


When a market begins to slip, pro- 
ducers in the field start sharpening their 
knives to carve out larger shares. 
¢ Offshore Competition—In the rough- 
and-tumble liquor industry, most of 
the knives are razor sharp today. Last 
week the U.S. liquor trade heard that 


Puerto Rico rum makers were giving 
their blades an additional whetting: 


Governor Luis Munoz Marin had signed 
a measure to insure that, by 1952, all 
rum exported from the island will be 
at least three vears old. 

Chis is just one of the tactics Puerto 

Rico is using to encourage U.S. con- 
sumers to drink its product. In addi- 
tion, the island government is putting 
up $1-million (through its Puerto Rico 
Industrial Development Co.) for adver- 
tising in the U.S. And it has persuaded 
U.S. importers and distributors to kick 
na like amount for brand advertising 
and promotion. 
e Delay—Many island) rum makers 
wanted to put the three-year rule into 
effect immediately. Right now Puerto 
Rico holds some 22-million gallons of 
rum—and enough of it is three years old 
to meet U.S. demand for vears to come 
But some distillers who started produc 
ing after the war, would be hurt by an 
immediate switch. So the government 
reached this compromise 

(1) Any rum exported this year must 
be at least 18 months old before it is 
bottled; 


(2) In each of the next three years, 
the aging period will be raised six 
months; and 

(3) During and after 1952, all rum 
exported from Puerto Rico must have 
been aged at least three vears before 
bottling. 
e Wartime Peak—Iver since the U.S 
repealed its prohibition amendment, 
Puerto Rico has dominated the rum 
market. By 1941, shipments had risen 
to 2.5-million tax gallons—54% of all 
the rum marketed here. During the 
war, the island’s exports to the U.S 
soared: in 1944, thev totaled 6.7-million 
gallons 

Last vear, however, volume was down 
to 526,250 gallons. But it still repre 
sented 50% of all the rum put int 
the U.S. market 
e Surplus—The chief reason for the dc 
cline is that postwar rum demand has 
been met chiefly from excess wartime 
stocks. These inventories piled up in 
warchouses as soon as consumers found 
whisky supplies more plentiful. Wors« 
vet, much of the excess consisted of 
unaged rum, which has been shipped 


to take advantage of the wartime whisky 
shortage 

Ihe glut of rum = caused _ plenty 
of headaches. With rum __ flooding 


the warehouses, wholesalers frequently 
forced retailers to take it in tie-in sales 
in order to get any whisky at all. So 
retailers often sold rum at cost or below 
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just to move it off the shelves. Much 
rum has been retailed at a price that 
barely cavered the taxes alone. Even 
today, in a fair-trade market like New 
York, rum can readily be bought for 
$2.59 a fifth-though the federal and 
state taxes total $1.55. 

e Improvement—I'or the past two years, 
Puerto Rico has looked anxiously—but 
not very hopefully—at the U.S. market. 
As long as the huge wartime stocks 
were hanging over the market, there was 
little the island distillers could do. Now, 
however, U.S. rum inventories have, to 
a large extent, been used up; Puerto 
Rico feels the time has come to get back 
into the market in a big way 

Early 1949 shipments support this 

view. In January and lcbruarvy, the is- 
land shipped 207,499 gallons to the 
U.S., as against 43,519 gallons in the 
same months last year. 
e All-Year Drink?—Puerto Rico’s rum 
promotion will aim to break down the 
consumers’ feeling that rum is a hot- 
weather drink exclusively. ‘Vo win over 
some of the whisky market—and estab- 
lish rum as an all-vear grog—rum adver- 
tising tells drinkers to substitute rum 
for whiskv in highballs, manhattans, old 
fashioneds, sours, and other mixed 
drinks. 

The success of its rum promotion 

would mean much to Puerto Rico. For 
one thing, it would revive the languish- 
ing distilling industry on which much 
of the island’s prosperity depends. And 
it would increase tax revenues. 
e Tax Gift—Under the Organic Act for 
Puerto Rico, the U.S. remits all federal 
rum excise taxes to the island govern- 
ment. These are a sizable item in the 
island’s budget. During the war vear of 
1943 they reached a record peak of $65- 
million. But last vear the vield was 
down to an estimated $3.4-million 

If Puerto Rico can bring U.S. ship- 
ments up to the 2.5-million-gallon fig- 
ure reached in 1941, the tax vield would 
be around $22.5-million. That’s about 
one-fifth of the island’s present budget 
requirements. (The federal excise today 
is $9 a tax gallon, as against $3 in 1941.) 
@ Domestic Output—The United States 
produces plenty of rum itself—about 2.5- 
million gallons a vear. Only about 25° 
of it, however, is used as a beverage. The 
rest is denatured, and used chicflv for 
flavoring cigarettes and pipe tobacco. 
Most U.S. consumers prefer the light- 
bodied rum characteristic of Puerto Rico 
to the heavier New England rum. 

Of course, Puerto Rican rum’s big- 
gest competition comes from U.S. 
whisky. Trade observers point out that 
the whisky distillers have intensified 
their own sales campaigns in recent 
months. And with the liquor consump- 
tion curve on the downside—and with 
increasing supplies of aged whisky—it’s 
a cinch the whisky makers will be 
scrambling for every sale they can make. 
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plant—unseen, unsuspected — 


$37.50 an ounce is expensive : kt 


perfume . . . but in your own 
as 


you may have vapor 5000 


“ 
\/ 
; 
times more costly! “| A 
a 




















How much it may cost you is problematical .... 


but’ this we know: highly explosive vapors lurk 
— - around many normal factory operations. These 
hidden hazards can wipe out your business in one 


eee blinding flesh. One spark. can do it! Par thet rome 





... industry has turned to the Protectoseal System 
to stop fires before they start. Protectoseal equipment 
safeguards property wherever flammable liquids 
are stored, dispensed or used... cuts costs, 


speeds production and reduces insurance rates. 


(E The 


1960 S. Western Avenue e¢ Chicago’8, Ill. 


; 





Company 


Since 1922 . . . Pioneering Fire 
Prevention Devices for Industry 





FREE: Analyze hidden hazards en your prop- e 
A aa ee a 
of FIRE Facts, or request an inspection 
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Versa 
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a pA TE] 


Versatile is one good way to describe McCloskey custom-made 


single-story industrial buildings. They are being built to suit a 


wide variety of conditions in all parts of the United States. 


First—we can build you a simple 
single-story building with any 
width aisles, in any length—without 
interior columns. It will be our 
exclusive Rigidsteel design which 


employs no overhead trusses. 





Or, perhaps you require a building with a lean-to on each side. 


Rigidsteel design is easily adapted. You still enjoy freedom from 


overhead trusses 





have extra head- 


room with less cubage to heat. 
Maintenance is easy—all surfaces 


are accessible for painting. 


If your operation requires use of two or more aisles the Rigidsteel 


design applies readily. Roof supports for additional aisles are 


added to one column. This is a distinct 
advantage. It eliminates necessity of 
adding extra columns which waste 
space between aisles as when standard 
buildings are joined to form a double 


or triple aisle building. 








If you require a building of eccentric design you will find our 


Rigidsteel frame particularly suitable. For example, the fertilizer 


mixing plant at left was built to carry 





an overhead conveyor system and ele- 
vators. The extra headroom inherent 
in this design provided unobstructed 
space for the conveyors and permitted 


high stacking of material. 


The versatility of McCloskey custom-made buildings offers you an 


opportunity to save time and money in your expansion program. 


They have done so for many of the country’s leading manufactur- 


ers in all industry. Write or wire today for the McCloskey Story. 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 





McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
3401 LIBERTY AVENUE + PITTSBURGH 1, PA, 











READERS REPORT: 





G.E. Stockholders Meeting 
Sirs: 

When we read your magazine’s ex- 
cellent article on General Electric’s an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting {BW 
Apr.30°49,p22|, we had quite a chuckle 
over the reference to the momentary 
silencing of the public-address system. 
The cause was BUSINESS WEEK’s ver 
able photographer, Mr. Eagle. While 
climbing a ladder to take a vantage 
point photograph, he inadvertently 
pulled out the system’s wall plug con- 
nection with his foot. This is not in- 
tended as a criticism of him. 

Incidentally, the report of the con 
versation between Philip D. Reed, our 
board chairman, and stockholder, Miss 
Jessie Adler, was a trifle garbled. Gen- 
eral Electric has no women board mem- 
bers. 

Rosert S. PEARE 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


The Soviet Setup 
Sirs 
Your article on Stalin and Russia 
BW \pr.23'49,p124| set forth the 
changed setup of the Soviet government 
in a way which has not come to my 
attention in any other publication. I 
have been rather surprised that some of 
the columnists or newspaper feature 
writers have not attempted to broadcast 
this even more widely than occurred 
through BUSINESS WEEK 
EucENE H. Gray 
J. BARTH & CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


“Mighty Fine Job” 
Sirs 

[he report on Atomic Energy [BW — 
Apr.30°49,p67| is a mighty fine job 
the best exposition on reactors, for the 
business public, I've ever seen. 

Davin KF. Linrenraatr 

CHAIRMAN, 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tax-Free Storage 
Sirs: 

Regarding vour article headed “Ne 
vada Lure” (BW —May7'49,p20|, I fee 
that we should definitely take issuc 
with the statement that Nevada has 
just become the only state in the union 
with an inland free port under a new 
law which makes it a tax-free haven for 
goods in transit. 

In line with this, I wish to call your 
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attention to Chapter 70.11, Subsection 
37, which states: ‘““Merchandise placed 
in storage in the original package in a 
commercial storage warehouse or on a 
public wharf shall while.so in storage 
be considered in transit and not subject 
to taxation.” This appears in the Wis- 
consin State Statutes and has existed 
for many years 

r. L. Hansen 
PRESIDENT, 
HANSEN STORAGE CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


e We perhaps put Nevada into too ex- 
clusive a class. But there is a difference 
between the Wisconsin and Nevada 
laws. It lies in the words “in the orig- 
inal package,” which appear in the 
Wisconsin law. In Nevada, there is no 
requirement that the merchandise, to 
qualify for tax exemption, must remain 
in the original package. Chicago Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., for one example, ships its 
washing-machine wringers in cartons 
containing three units. These cartons 
may be—and usually are—broken up 
on arrival in Nevada so that orders for 
less than three machines can be filled. 
Removing them from the original pack 
age, however, does not jeopardize thei 
tax exemption under the new law. 

In the satne fashion, the Nevada law 
permits any degree of processing or Te- 
packaging with any merchandise at any 
time while it’s in storage. 


Light, Flexible Tubin 


Sirs: 

Your article concerning the produc- 
tion of lightweight flexible tubing 
[BW —May21’49,p41] was of consider 
able interest. 

For accuracy, we are sure that you 
will wish to include the name of our 
company also as a manufacturer of 
competitive products. 

American Ventilating Hose Co. was 
organized in 1939 for the sole purpose 
of manufacturing and marketing tubing 
for ventilation, dust, and fume control. 
Its popular Flexaust types have con 
tributed to the solution of hundreds of 
applications in these fields—and con 
tinue to do so. 

T. G. May 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
AMERICAN VENTILATING HOSE CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Our Balance of Trade 
Sirs: 

In a note on the United States bal- 
ance of trade in the Washington Out 
look ‘BW Apr.2’49,p16] it is stated 
that: 

“The U.S. balance of trade is favor- 
able or unfavorable—depending upon 
how vou look at it 

“For 11 months last vear, dollarwise, 
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HOW TO ADD A “FOURTH DIMENSION” 
fo your THREE DIMENSIONAL PLANT 





By giving you TIME IN 
MOTION, the Greer Multi-Tier 
performs a modern miracle in 
plants where products require 
periods of cooling, heating, 
molding, drying, freezing, 
curing, humidifying, or pasteur- 
izing. 

The Multi-Tier utilizes 
otherwise wasted space overhead 
or below the floor level, releasing 
a great deal of valuable floor area 
for increased production. 


J. W. GREER COMPANY 
123 WINDSOR STREET 


CAMBRIDGE39, MASS. 


MIOLT1- TIER? 


Moving continuously, the 
trays of the Multi-Tier are filled 
with your product at whatever 
rate is necessary to match your 
production. The trays, perma- 
nently attached to roller chain, 
always move perfectly level from 
tier to tier without jar or jolt. 

Write today outlining your 
problem and we will show you 
how the Greer Multi-Tier can 
increase production and save 
space in your present plant. 








Manufacturers of Continuous Production Machinery 
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Wayne Compressors in McQuey, Inc., Minneapolis 


Deveealie 


AIR TO AVOID 
SHUTDOWNS 


of Fowee 


AN ECONOMICAL way to insure con- 
tinued production without danger of inter- 
ruption due to lack of air... departmentalize 
air supply in your plant. Install a Wayne in 
each department using air. These units pay for 
themselves quickly, by eliminating wasteful 
operation of the central compressor when 
only one or two departments work overtime. 
No time is lost waiting because another de- 
partment is using air. There are many other 
money saving advantages which a Wayne 
representative will gladly explain to you. In- 
vestigate Wayne Industrial Air Compressors. 
Get the details ... return coupon today! 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE |) 3 \ 


your protection 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


Tuvestigate 501 Tecumseh Street, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 
Please send booklet, ‘‘The Wayne Auxiliary Unit 


Plan."’ No obligation. 


WAYNE’S AUXILIARY eG iia, 
UNIT PLAN! inn per nga 
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the U.S. exported $7.6-billion worth of 
goods. Imports ran $4.6-billion. 

“In tons, the shipments were virtu 
ally in balance at 57-million each way. 
And, if you subtract coal—an abnormal 
U.S. export—exports were 20-million 
tons less than imports.” 

These figures on the relationship be- 
tween the dollar value and shipping 
weight of United States import and ex 
port trade are, we believe, derived from 
those compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census. However, the figures quoted, 
rather than being those for total exports 
and imports, apparently apply only to 
seaborme imports and exports by com 
mercial vessels, excluding imports and 
exports by air, rail, truck, parcel post, 
pipeline, etc., Great Lakes import and 
export traffic, and for exports, shipments 
out of the country on Army- or Navy 
operated vessels. For exaimple, Census 
figures for the 11 months of 1948 on 
exports by all methods of transportation, 
including the Great Lakes traffic, show 
a value of $11.3-billion for exports and 
$6.3-billion for imports, figures substan 
tially higher than those quoted. The 
point that was made in regard to the 
relationship between export and import 
dollar value and shipping weight is an 
interesting one but, to our best knowl 
edge, would be different if all imports 
and exports were included in the com 
parison, primarily because of the land 
trade with Canada and Mexico. 

The separate figures on imports and 
exports on commercial vessels showing 
both dollar value and shipping weight 
which were apparently used in the arti- 
cle, are figures which have been com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census onh 
in the last few vears and are most widely 
known and used for water-borne ship- 
ping purposes. As vessel shipping sta 
tistics, they fill a need for more special 
ized information than the statistics on 
total exports and imports. We are, how 
ever, happy to see that the shipping sta- 
tistics are of interest in a broader context 
than that of ocean shipping alone 

A. Ross EckLer 
ACTING DIRECTOR, 
RUREAU OF THF CENSUS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Studebaker’s Select-O-Seat 
Sirs 

In vour story about Select-O-Seat 
cushion springs {BW —Apr.2’49,p59], 
vou say: “Several makes of 1949 cars 
carry this new tvpe seat cushion as regu- 
lar equipment.” 

Your admirable storv is a little more 
than a vear late. Studebaker introduced 
the Sclect-O-Seat . . . on the 1948 
Champions and Commanders. These 
models came out in November, 1947. 

Arexanper L. H. Darracu 
STUDEBAKER CORP., 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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CAMERA VISITS INDUSTRY 











Half a mile below the surface of Barberton, Ohio, lies this cavernous, three-mile-long 
1 limestone mine, worked by Columbia Chemical Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Digging Lime Half Mile Down 


Columbia Chemical Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
mines limestone half a mile under Ohio surface. 


One of the raw materials in glass 
making is soda ash. One of the main 
ingredients of soda ash is limestone. So 
it is only natural for Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.’s Columbia Chemical Divi 
sion to run its own limestone mine. At 
the one shown on these pages, some 245 
workers, and all the latest equipment 
available, bring about $0,000 tons a 
month to the surface. Not all of this 








y Underground mess hall is one of mine’s 
unique features. Mine is dry, and stays 
at constant, comfortable temperature of 70F 
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goes into soda ash, however; some goes 
into making other alkali products, 
some becomes agricultural limestone. 

Unlike many mines, this one stays 
dry, and is kept at a comfortable work- 
ing temperature of 70F. Begun about 
nine years ago, the mine actually 
started to work in 1942. Pittsburgh 
Plate believes it’s the deepest limestone 
mine in existence. 








forts of home 


3 Water coolers, placed at intervals in 
mine, give miners some of the com- 


(TURN TO PAGE 76) 





THERMOSTATS 


Z 


TELEPHONES 





LET GENERAL INDUSTRIES 


Cotbcheck 
YOUR DESIGNS 


~ ee 





Here’s a proved way to prevent 
excessive molding costs . . . to elim- 
inate the danger of costly design 
changes before your products have 
passed the drawing-board stage. 


In cost-checking your design, General 
Industries’ experienced engineers 
take into full consideration the end 
requirements of your finished prod- 
uct. Then, every detail of your design 
is carefully analyzed with relation 
both to material limitations and 
efficient molding processes. Any re- 
sulting recommendations for design 
modifications are passed on to you 
promptly, without cost or obligation. 


General Industries—a leading custom 
molder for more than a quarter- 
century—will be glad to show you a 
confidential example of cost-check- 
ing at work. Send your designs today. 





THE GENERAL 
INDUSTRIES CO. 


DEPARTMENT Y ELYRIA, OHIO 
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WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER R-5 TODAY! 


BY 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


CHELSEA SO, MASSACHUSETTS 















f WRITE for this 


bookler abour 


ST.PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 






Florida's fastest growing city, 

& Opportunities and advan- 

s of light industry. Resident 

Pf Winter visitors 250,000. 
Market wit 5 mile radius, 750,000. Mild 
Unexcelled living condi- 

For book and special 


Contented labor 


GEORGE A. DUNN, Industrial Director 


Chamber of Commerce 


ST.PETERSBURG / bait 


$ U 










THE HA CHINE ECtrTry 
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LIMESTONE MINE (continued from page 75) 








From this large platform, workers drili holes into limestone ceiling to prepare it for 
dynamite charges. Holes are spaced so blasted limestone is not too large or small 


4 












Loading operations are handled in several ways. Here broken-up limestone loosened 
by blast is scooped up by this scraper slide, onto conveyor belt, thence to a truck 


fe) 








Vhrashing arms 
rO PAGE 75 


Front end looks like this. 
TURN 


Another device is this automatic loader. 
gather stone onto conveyor belt, which loads it on truck 


6 
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ADDITION 
Can Mean SUBTRACTION 














In Writing a Process Prescription! 


Add a prescription to a manufacturing process and subtract trouble 
from the job. Often, such a prescription is the key to quality produc- 
tion, customer satisfaction, and lower operating costs. 


Here is an example. A manufacturer is looking for a remedy for 
unwanted colors, odors, or tastes in a certain liquid. The right pre- 
scription would call for adding Darco activated carbon to subtract 
these impurities. It would include the dosage and explicit directions 
for use—and it would be written to cover a specific job. It might be 
for purifying sugar liquor .. . or the water used by a manufacturer of 
quality beverages . . . for one of the fne chemical products like 


streptomycin. 


Writing such a prescription is part of Atlas SERVICE. Atlas prod- 
ucts cover widely divergent tields—Darco* carbons, Atlas explo- 
sives, emulsifiers, detergents, laundry covers, industrial finishes. 
They all have one thing in common: SERVICE. All Atlas products 
are made to serve other industries and until they perform that 
service our job is incomplete. This is the reason for Atlas SERVICE. 


Sat MALE aces Oe We are organized to render service in its most complete sense to 
Waid galas ae Adie each of the dozens of industries we serve. If yours is one of these, 
Powder Company. Office, ‘ . 

60 E. 42nd St., N.Y. ¢ our extensive research and engineering sales services are at your call. 





POWDER COMPANY 
; WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers ¢ Acids 
Activated Carbons e Hexahydric Alcohols ¢ Surface Active Agents#= 





LIMESTONE MINE (continued from page 76) 


30 years of 


drying hands 


Central’s [AMA Paper Towels are 
not “ordinary” . . . their 30 years 
reputation for extra softness, ab- 
sorbency and freedom from lint, 
plus superior wet-strength, is the 
result of “out-of-the-ordinary” care 
iloimelel-SMluloMule) dialeMe) Mel M@C-Taligel| 
Papers. Write for samples to try in 
your office, shop or home. 


50 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


aN 
V/s 
1899 iA a @\ 1949 
nco.u.s. CACY VUICIE rar. orr 
] RY 
Noir wey 
CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY unc. 
2462 Lakeshore Drive + Muskegon, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 


7 Big electric shovels are yet another loading device put to work in underground lime- 
stone mine. Here, a shovel loads loosened stone into big diesel-driven dump trucks 


YOUR OFFICE NEEDS 


ae Ta 


On its way to underground crushing area, stone is carried on endless conveyor belt. 
To get the heavy equipment into mine, it was taken apart, lowered on elevator 


. Secraacve! 


As important. as your secretary is 
the new Signal Secretaire! It keeps 
your office cool and comfortable 
no scattered papers... no 
shattered tempers. 
Signal’s Secretaire floor fan has 
a sturdy wood cabinet with a rich, 
hand-rubbed, matched walnut finish. 
All the beauty of a fine piece of 
furniture is combined with the per- 
fectly engineered heat-beating 
features built into all Signal fans. 
Get a Secretaire for your office, 
reception room or home from your 0 
nearby Signal Dealer today! : —~- : 
: Fully equipped repair shop is main- Skilled mechanics work on heavy 
SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 9 tained in mine, since equipment is 10 equipment, much of which was de- 
i MENOMINEE 5, MICHIGAN difficult to get to surface signed by Columbia’s own engineers 
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COMMODITIES 





Line-Pipe Pinch 

Its producers stand out as 
one of the few groups in the steel 
industry with a backlog. Natural 
gas lines take big part of output. 


Pittsburgh's favorite guessing game 
these days is trying to figure how low 
steel output will drop. It has already 
skidded from 102% of capacity im 
March to 94.1] last week. 

e I'wo Stories—l'ew steel executives are 
too pessimistic about their own pros- 
pects. Most of them expect their com- 
panies to stay in the $5“@-to-S0 range. 
But the same men expect the industry 
as a whole to dip as low as 75“ or 70 
of capacity before the year is out. 

e Exception—Ihere is one part of the 
industry, though, where operations are 
still going full blast. Producers of line 
pipe have a three-vear backlog of orders 
for pipe in sizes of 16 in. in diameter 
and above. 

One of the biggest makers in_ the 
industry says it can’t take any sizable 
order for large-diameter pipe until 1952 
Another major producer won’t take an 
order for delivery before 1953, under its 
own steel allocation. (It will book busi 
ness for one year ahead, though, if the 
customer supplies the skelp or plate.) 
\ third company says it can sandwich 
in small orders between large contracts. 
It won’t say how small the order has to 
be, but in one case, Northern Natural 
Gas Co. was able to get promises from 
suppliers to ship 60,000 tons of pipe 
between September, 1949, through Jan 
uary, 1950. 

e Natural Gas—The natural gas indus 
try alone will take a huge hunk of the 
pipe makers’ output over the next few 
vears. ‘The Oil & Gas Journal thinks 
new construction ot natural-gas pipe 
lines will total 7,000 mi. in 1949, up 
30% from last vear. Besides that, there 
ie about 16,500 mi. planned after 
this vear. That makes about 23,500 mi. 
iltogether. If vou figure about 200 tons 
to a mile of 22-in. pipe, vou get a total 
of 4,700,000 tons that the industry will 
need for new construction. ‘That, of 
course, doesn’t include the smaller sizes 
of pipe that go into installation setups. 
e Oil Lines—IThe major oil lines, too, 
will cat up a good slice of the output, 
even though their orders this vear 
haven't been.so big as in 1948. A. O. 
Smith Corp. is one company that has 
just booked an order for around 200,000 
tons of oil-line pipe 
@ Output—Close to | 
line pipe came out of the shops last 


9-million tons of 
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Experimental cotton field, showing dusted and undusted area. Note cotton insect 
damage in the lower photo. Photo courtesy U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


$269,000,000... 


ala carte! 


L, cost American cotton growers this 
staggering sum to feed their expensive 
cotton inseet “guests” in LOT! More 
than the cotton farm income of Alabama 
and North Carolina combined! But, 
something's being done to beat the 
ravages of Mr. Boll Weevil and his 


motley crew. 


Take for instanee, the studies being 
made by government agencies to deter- 
mine what chemicals do the most effee- 
tive job against cotton pests. The lower 
photograph shows a section of a cotton 
field that was not treated, and the upper 
photograph one that was dusted with a 
DDT-Benzene Hexachloride-Sulphur 
mixture. Note the difference! The 
dusted area is another vietory in the 
battle against the bugs that eat deep 


into our agricultural economy. 


Pennsalt. long a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of agricultural and household in- 
secticides, is one of America’s largest 
producers of agricultural chemicals. 
These chemical products are a few of 
hundreds of Pennsalt’ chemicals... 
which, teamed with Pennsalt engineer- 
ing serviee, are helping to make things 
better, healthier, 


stronger, more abundant...at lower cost. 


brighter, cleaner, 


Vhey may be able to solve some problem 
of yours. A word to us will place at your 
disposal the accumulation of nearly 100 
vears of technical knowledge. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 1000 Widener Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


Winger 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 99 YEARS 
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Best new idea 


for getting the morning mail around the office—fast!...is the 

desk model MailOpener! . . . Good-looking, inexpensive, 

efficient, it snips a thread-like edge off any size envelope... 
eliminates slow hand slitting . .. saves so much time aN 






and trouble, no office can afford to be without it! 
Write--for illustrated booklet and free postal 
rate chart complete with all 


changes. . . today! 








WF 
MAILOPENER 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1489 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 


. Originators of the postage meter . . . offices in 93 cities. 





















Your firm will find the broad experience and 










impartial counsel of Marsh & M&Lennan 
of extraordinary value in the designing and 


operation of a successful retirement plan. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chica Neu York San Franc Minneap Detroit Boston 


ittsbur gh Seatti 
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ycar, compared with 1.5-million tons in 
1947. Output was more than 300,000 
tons above total production of oil- 
country goods (pipe for oil-well drilling); 
it ran a close second to standard pipe as 
the leading item in the tube category. 
e Still Gimmicks—But despite the back- 
log of orders, this year’s line-pipe market 
doesn’t have the same air of frenzy that 
you found in 1948. Still, some of the 
“gimmicks’’—conversion deals and pipe 
swaps—have stayed in the picture. A 
utility, for instance, will trade pipe to 
another utility if its own work hasn't 
gone far enough to start immediate 
laying. The borrower pays back the 
pipe when the lender needs it. 


Plywood Industry Plans 
Million-Dollar Promotion 


lor the first time in a decade, the 
Douglas fir plywood industry is beating 
the bushes for orders. The slight rally 
in sales (BW—May21°49,p38) hasn't 
been enough to overcome the squeeze 
between sagging prices and manufac- 
turing costs. So last week the indus- 
try’s promotion and research organiza- 
tion, the Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 
said it was going to put on sales heat— 














Saving Fish—With Radar 


Bulging hauls in fine-mesh nets have pretty 
well cleaned out California’s sardine waters, 
hurting the fishing industry. For stricter 
enforcement of conservation laws, the Fish 
& Game Commission’s newest patrol boat, 
the Albacore, has been equipped with a 
General Electric “packaged unit” radar set. 
With radar, the patrol boat can “watch” 
the whole width of the 3-mile “off limits” 
continental shelf, make sure there are no 
trespassers—even in foul weather. 
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in the form of a record $1-million sales 
promotion pregram. 

e Orders Wanted—‘‘Drastic cuts in ply 
wood prices have been made as a post- 
war readjustment,” said Armeold Kou- 
tonen, president of the association. 
“Now producers must look te expanded 
sales volume to ward off substantial 
losses.”” 

Right now production is running be- 

hind last year’s record output. The in- 
dustry is out to create “a few more 
orders,” says Koutonen, “‘by telling 
home owners, builders, and industrial- 
ists how plywood can serve their needs 
better.” 
e Advertising—I'or the first time the as- 
sociation will advertise in national con- 
sumer magazines. It will step up pro- 
motion in farm magazines; advertising 
in trade papers, doubled at the start 
of the year, will be continued. Some 
of the fund will go into field service, 
booklets, and product testing. 

The national shortage of grain stor- 
age facilities (B W—May1]4'49,p20) gives 
the association a chance to play up ex- 
terior-grade plywood for making grain- 
storage bins. Broadsides to dealers and 
farm leaders in the Midwest, the South, 
and the Pacific Coast illustrate various 
types of grain bins. 


PAPER OUTPUT DROPS 


Paper production is skidding down 
near a 10-year low. The American 
Paper & Pulp Assn. reported this week 
that paper mills operated at only 794% 
of capacity in the week ended May 21, 
according to preliminary figures. The 
last drop below 80% for any extended 
period occurred in the fall of 1939. 

[his isn’t quite so bad as it looks at 
first glance, however. Paper-mill ca 
pacity has increased substantially since 
before the war. So, even with the lower 
rate, production is still large 

Last year, output hit a record high 
of 11.2-million tons. This vear, the 
issociation estimates, it will be down by 
6% to 7% That would still leave it 
well above 10-million tons for the year 
In comparison, prewal production Tan 
around 6-million to 7-million tons. 

One result of the drop in production 
has been the closing of some high-cost 
mills and the folding of a few marginal 
companies. Also, prices are definitely 
weak in most lines 

A byproduct effect has been a de- 
cline in the mills’ own demand _ for 
pulp. ‘That has been helpful, particu 
larly to companies that buy most of 
their pulp because it has resulted in 
lower pulp prices (BW—Jan.15'49,p60). 

This has been particularly true of 
imported pulp. ‘The U.S still doesn’t 
produce as much pulp as it consumes. 
But imports are down sharply from 
the peak of a vear or two ago. So pre- 
mium prices have disappeared. 
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PROTECTED UNDER ONE OR MORE 
OF THE FOLLOWING UNITED STATES 
PATENTS AND/OR PATENTS PENDING 


1R7 4 
13/954 


arrier Corporation 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


> / 














Why you get the best things first 
with Carrier 





Tus PLATE, mounted on Carrier equipment as it leaves the factory, lists 
seventy-one patents under which these well-known products are manufac- 
tured. It is tangible evidence of Carriet’s pioneering leadership and know- 
how. It is your assurance that, when you choose Carrier, you are getting 


the most modern, most efficient equipment money Can buy. 


There is no longer any question about the value of air conditioning as 
a sound investment. In thousands of factories, stores, offices and restau- 
rants, it has proved its worth. It helps increase production or sales. It lowers 
costly absenteeism and employee turnover. It reduces spoilage and rejects. 
But, to get the greatest return on your investment, you need two things: 
efcient equipment and the right kind of equipment to meet your require- 
ments. With its world-wide experience and precision manufacturing skill, 


you can count on both from Carrier. 


In these days of back-to-normal competition, nobody can afford to 
overlook the profit possibilities of air conditioning — or of moderniz- 
ing an outdated installation. Your nearest Carrier representative is listed 
in the Classified ‘Telephone Directory. Why not call him today and 
see what Carrier Air Conditioning can do for you? Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. 


AIR CONDITIONING e REFRIGERATION 
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ON THAT 
SHIPPING 
ORDER! 


FASTEST BY LAND 
FREIGHT DELIVERY 


Between 


{ SAN FRANCISCO / 


§ { CHICAGO 
) tos aNGetes § °" 


) ST. Lous 


Fastest to all intermediate points, too! 


QHIPPERS agree—it’s P. I. E. for 
\ “days-sooner” freight delivery at 
low cost. 

P. 1. E’s Yearbook and 1948 Annu- 
il Report is intended for freight ship- 
pers and receivers as well as stock- 
holders and employees. A copy will 
be sent upon your request to our gen- 


eral offices 


tf r\ 


Chicago * St. Lovis * Konsas City * Denver * Ogden 
Elko * Reno * Ely * Pocatello * Salt Lake City 
Son Francisco * Los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 
General Offices : 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif 
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Aircrafts Lose Allied 


Despite good earnings, aircraft stocks have lost their 
spring gains. Peace scare and reshuffles of military orders are 
factors. So is renegotiation. 


ported a profitable quarter. Douglas 
carned $3.34 in its first quarter (ended 
in February), against +¢ last year 

e Good Reasons—However, there are 
three good reasons for the uncertainty 

1) Easing of the cold war; 

2) The growing realization — that 
profits from military businesses are at 
best uncertain; and 

3) Technical market factors 
e Peace Scare—The lifting of the Berlin 
blockade, and the possibility that Russia 
may have adopted a more conciliatory 


Aircraft-manufacturing stocks have 
been on the down side of the market for 
the past couple of months 

Otthand, this seems unjustified, in 
the light of the industry's carnings 
record for the past 15 months. Last 
year was the best 12-month period 
in the industry since the end of the 
war (table, page 85). And 1949's first 
quarter has been more encouraging 
Bocing carned 53¢ a share in that time, 
compared with a 3¢ loss in the first 
three months last vear. Convair re 
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Which one of these 
pipe hangers 
is the right one... 
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THIS BIG BOILER LEAD from asuper- 
heater outlet at the stop and check 
valve in a power station presents a 
critical problem in pipe suspension. 
From its position when cold to its 
position at 900°F., this piping travels 
through all three planes—vertical, 
lateral and longitudinal. That would 
set up dangerous stresses and strains 
if its great weight were not fully sup- 
ported at every point of its travel by 
Grinnell Constant-Support Hangers. 
Grinnell, alone, makes a constant- 
support pipe hanger. Just one of the 
many types of Grinnell pipe hangers. 
And just one of the many products 
distributed by Grinnell to do a better 
job... ‘‘whenever piping is involved.” 
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seeives PIPING ., wvovve 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. |. Branch warehouses: Atlanta * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City * Houston 
Long Beach * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Sacramento * St. Louis * St. Paul * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 

















203 Packaging Days 
to Christmas 


Special package designs—breathing the spirit of Christmas 
—breathe life into holiday sales! 

December is the month when the decision to buy an 
item depends on how much that item looks like .a gift. 
And what looks more like a gift than merchandise pack- 
aged for visibility, glamor and protection—in Lumarith* 
transparent film. 

Now is the time to check with a Celanese representative 
about your packaging plans: 


s 
pRINTED — 


NTAINERS De 

LAMINATED CO COmeiNg TIONs ONTAINERS 
He will give you the names of convertors and box manu- 
facturers—who can lift your product out of the ordinary 
through packaging. Celanese Corporation of America, 
Plastics Division, Dept. 29-F, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 








CREATIVE PACKAGING TO GLAMORIZE 
MERCHANDISE... STIMULATE SALES... 
PROTECT AND DISPLAY—WITH 
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attitude, have given Wall Street’s air- 
craft-security experts the jitters. 

Military business growing out of the 
cold war is the backbone of the indus- 
try; commercial and private planebuild- 
ing has never measured up to wartime 
hopes. What keeps the industry goimg 
today is that Air Force is buying planes 
from Boeing, Convair, North Ameri- 
can, Douglas, Lockheed, Fairchild, and 
Republic, while the Navy buys from 
Grumman, United, McDonnell, Doug- 
las, and Lockheed. 

Now the security analysts are afraid 
that Congress may lose interest in 
building up our military-aircraft strength 
if the tension between East and West 
eases significantly. Some of them go so 
far as to say that Congress has never 
been really sold on a big Air Force; that 
it only went along because it would 
have been politically unwise to. oppose 
the program as long as Russia was put- 
ting on the pressure. 


Down in Washington, however, the 
feeling still is that Congress is the 
strongest backer military aviation has. 
For the past two years, Congress has 
been pushing for more and more air 
power, while the Administration has 
been trying to hold back. 

Today it looks as if Congress might 
give the Air Force and the Navy more 
to spend on planes this year than last. 
Just about a year ago, Congress author- 
ized the two services to place $2.8- 
billion worth of new plane orders in 
fiscal 1949. Now the House has voted 
similar authority for fiscal 1950 to the 
tune of $2.9-billion. 

That's more than the Administration 
asked for. If the Senate O.K.’s the 
House bill, the Air Force would be 
boosted to 58 groups. But in_ his 
budget message last January, President 
Truman only asked for 48. 

e Military Headaches—Fven if the bill 
goes through as it now stands, that 























Planes: Peace, War, Postwar, Cold War 
In thousands of dollars) 
Fiscal years of 1939 1944 1946 1947 1948 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Gross income $11,847 $608 082 $13,984. $22,634 $127,305 
Inc 27,815 C8,674 1,185 
Net D3 284 5,258 D327 D448 1,716 
Work 1,500 27,533 43,607 39,165 39,165 
Li 2,968 1,269 
Earned surp D678 13,178 24,043 29,258 30,520 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Gross inc € 48.654 716,935 71,984 83,162 111,747 
1,456 79,480 C29 300 C7 ,409 4.031 
5.218 14,331 2,472 D1,365 5.313 
t 8,772 73,426 110,349 103,341 92.986 
6.635 47,150 86,521 98,569 92.618 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 
Gross income 27,900 061 , 407 106,721 128,459 118,582 
Income taxes 26,900 C4,200 = 13,797 5,263 
Net income 7 2 880 7,685 2,181 D2,141 5,829 
Working capit 9,066 49,674 58,489 55,521 58,609 
Long>te lebt 5,468 4,765 4,049 
Earned I 7,818 40,156 59,081 60,441 63,270 
nee 35,308 602 , 482 113,596 134,364 125,621 
874 13,887 C26,510 €6,255 2,759 
3,133 4,523 3,059 D2 ,472 6, 239 
2,888 23,783 35,653 27,569 31,175 
10,000 8,000 6,000 
3,005 23,974 29,275 26, 803 31,429 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Gross income Reenents P 24,169 500, 445 37,641 23,366 72,687 
Income taxes A 987 25,235 C2,272 C21,124 
4,111 4,910 7,363 D19,182 D16.711 
8,315 17,694 42,850 20,815 0.700 
sours 421 7,334 11.667 
pesca 5,316 17,255 40,026 19,994 3,283 
United Aircraft Corp. 
Gross income 52,082 743,797 120,763 208 , 263 207 . 957 
ee oer ree 1,890 46,873 CIS, 2777 6,056 4,568 
Net income 5 9,375 15,562 6,061 9,816 9,424 
Working capita! 18,667 94,000 106,976 90,821 84,802 
Long-term debt 1,332 é oe an oe 
Earned surplus 8,455 27,318 59,287 64,489 67,305 
C—Tax carryback and or other credits. D— Deficit. 











EVERYBODY 
ACCEPTS OUR 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
HERE...JUST AS THEY 
DO AT HOME 





And everywhere you travel, they are 
safer to carry. If lost or stolen, you 


get a refund. Buy them at your bank! 
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sackeD #1 THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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with a 


Room Air Conditioner 







COOL, COOL COMFORT 
For Your Office and Home 


i ight 

j better, sleep better, live better rig’ 
beam oers the hot summer! saeee . 
MITCHELL genuine Room Air Conc v seen 

in your private office or in your ne 
at home—for cool, healthful com en 
The powerful MITCHELL refrigera ns 
unit cools with super-efficiency ana 
sticky humidity from room air— aad ; 
dirt and dust; 99.9% pollen removal ood 
hayfever relief. Operates quietly. (oo 
easily in any window — plugs in like — 
—no plumbing required. There’s a _ 
some MITCHELL model for any permed 4 
provide real air - conditioned — < 

year ‘round. Write today for details @ 
name of local dealer. 


















Air Conditioning Division 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2523 N. Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SCALES! 


COUNTING SCALES—These Toledo Scales 
count small parts rapidly and accurately. 





OVER-UNDER SCALES—The Speedweigh saves 
time in packing, filling, check weighing. 








PORTABLE AND BENCH SCALES—Widely used 
for weight-and-cost-control throughout mod- 
ern plants. 






TOLEDO “PRINTWEIGH SCALES stop errors... 
print BIG figures—ACCURATE weights— 
with split-second speed! 





SHIPPING AND RECEIVING SCALES—Tole do 
Accuracy prevents small errors from multi- 
plying into big losses! 


Guard Coots 
OLE 
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i fe 
BATCHING SCALES—Toledos save time and 


safeguard quality ... make batching quick 


and sure. 






SEND for > 
Bulletin No. 2020. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Toledo 12, Ohio 





doesn’t necessarily mean happy land 
ings for the planemakers. The threat of 
cancellation of orders always hangs over 
them. 

In April, for instance, the Air Force 
decided it didn’t want 44 B-54 bombers 
that it had already ordered from Boeing. 
Instead it asked for five more Boeing 
B-47 Stratojet bombers, and turned to 
Consolidated Vultee for 36 more B-3( 
bombers. The shift involved about 
$150-million 

Earlier, the Air Force had diverted ti 

Convair B-36's some $300-million orig 
inally scheduled for North American 
B-+5’s and Northrop Flying Wings. 
@ Inquisition—And the fact that the Air 
Force can change its mind isn’t the only 
uncertainty. Congress, too, can inject 
itself into the picture. 

Last week, for instance, Rep. James I 

Van Zandt called for a House investiga- 
tion of the diversion of Air Force busi 
ness to Convair. Van Zandt noted that 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson was a 
director and legal counsel of Convair 
until he took his present post. And he 
ilso charged that Convair’s president, 
Flovd B. Odlum, was a “heavy con 
tributor” to the Democratic Party 
before last fall’s election. The Senat« 
Armed Services Committee is already 
looking into the whole business of Air 
Force procurement policies (BW—May 
28’49,p16). 
e Profit Control—F ven after a military 
aircraft contract has been completed 
and paid for, there’s still the problem 
of renegotiation. All contracts signed 
after May 21, 1948, are subject t 
renegotiation. (And that’s on top of thi 
Vinson-Trammell act, which limit 
profits on aircraft procurement contracts 
to 12% before taxes.) 

To add to the uncertainty, the rules 
for renegotiation haven't even been 
worked out vet. Nobody knows for 
sure what profit the planemakers will be 
allowed to retain after taxes—or even 
whether this profit will be uniforn 
throughout the industry. The manufa 
turers would be willing to settle for +‘ 
or 5%—but some observers think thev 
may end up with as little as 3%. 

(he industry would like to see _ its 
profits averaged out over a period of 
several years for renegotiation purposes 
—because of the up-and-down nature of 
the business. And companies that d 
business with the Navy under “target- 
incentive” contracts wonder how. the 
refiguring will affect them. These con 
tracts provide that the manufacture 
can keep part of anything he saves thi 
Navy on the original contract price 
But the planemakers aren't sure whether 
the renegotiation boards will respect 
that feature. 

e Flighty—From the point of view of 
technical market analysts, the recent 
sharp drop in aircraft stocks was not 
surprising. After all, they say, the air 
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craft industry is always more volatile, 
marketwise, than stocks in general. 
Another factor: From December 
through March, the aircraft stocks had 
quite a little private boom for them- 


selves—while the rest of the market was | 


sluggish. The drop of the last two 
months has simply wiped out part of 
the earlier gains. At the moment, in 
fact, aircraft stocks are doing just what 
the rest of the market is—standing at 
late-1946 levels. 

e Diversification—Of course, there is 
more to the industry than airplanes 
Many planemakers have got into non- 
aviation fields since the war. Some 
have made excursions, for example, into 
manufacture of boats and canoes, 
plastics, photographic emulsions, arti 
ficial limbs. 

Results have not been particularly 
good, on the whole, but the diversifica 
tion program can't be entirely dismissed. 
It is too early to tell vet im the case of 
Bell Aircraft’s venture with the Prime 
Mover (BW —Jan.10°45,p39) and Mar- 
tin’s with Marvinol plastic (B\W—Apr. 
3'45,p36). 

Lockheed also has had a happy experi- 
ence with a finance company it controls, 
Pacific Finance Corp. of California. Its 
stock holdings in that company pro- 
duced 1948 earnings of 99¢ for each 
share of Lockheed stock 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. has had little 
luck getting airplane business but it 
hasn’t done too badly with its non 
aviation —activities—Marquette Metal 
Products Co., Victor Animatograph Co., 
(home movie cameras and sound pro- 
jectors), L. G. S. Spring Clutch Corp 
(BW —Apr.16°49,p96). The first two 
companies are said to be making money 
But you can find Wall Streeters who 
predict hard going for them in the 
future. One clement of strength in 
Curtiss-Wright is the $76-million of 
wartime carnings it is still hanging on to 
eStrength—In general, company fi 
nances are much stronger now than 
before the war. Reasons: (1) The in- 
dustry followed a conservative dividend 
policy in the war years, retaining a large 
part of carnings 2) Vax carryback 
credits have cushioned its early postwar 
losses (box, page $5). 

However, no expert in aircraft stocks 
expects anything spectacular in the way 
of the dividends in coming months 
Phe companies will need cash to expand 
their plants for government orders. 

e Mergers?—Even if they were sur 
that military contracts would _ stick, 
many Wall Street observers think that 
there just isn’t enough business to go 
around among all the companies in the 
ficld, under the present military pre 
gram. ‘Thev'd like to sec some mergers 
voluntary, or of the shotgun variety 
That would not only reduce the number 
of companies but make remaining com 
panics financially stronger. 
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HOW MUCH 
OF THE SHORTAGE 
WILL BE YOUR LOSS? 


Your Bond May Be LARGE Enough, 
But Will It Go BACK Far Enough? 


You discover a shortage created by one of 
your employees—an employee who started 
his dishonest acts long before you bonded 
him. You turn to your bond for reimburse- 
ment. Will it repay you for what was taken 
before you had the bond? The answer is 
“NO”, unless you had previously procured 
our Discovery Bond—the only bond that 
reimburses for loss caused by bonded 
employees regardless of when they caused 


the loss. 


... truly a “two-way” bond! 


Many concerns have found that by adding 
our Discovery Bond to their Blanket Bond, 
they have the ideal solution to their 
employee bonding problem. It gives em- 
ployers the “back” protection they need 

on employees hired long before they were 
bonded. They realize it can save them 
many thousands of dollars. Yet the premium 
for the Discovery Bond is no more than 
for the ordinary bond. 

Don’t wait until you discover a serious 
shortage that goes back too far for your 
‘present bond. Call our nearest agent or 
your own broker today and ask him to 
tell you about this all-inclusive protection, 


Bonded Honesty is the Best Policy 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. - 
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saves steps... saves time 


... makes friends 





Trigger-fast and automatic division cuts 5 steps 
to 1...speeds work, makes fast operators even 
faster ... yet so simple beginners become 
veterans after a few brief instructions. With 
famous “Velvet Touch”, fingers fly...oper- 
ating fatigue vanishes... figure production 
skyrockets. Monroe precision manufac- 

ture assures smooth, effortless action... 

noise and vibration fade to a minimum. 

See this new Monroe Adding-Calcu- 

lator in action. Tops in design and 
performance...combines time and 
work-saving advantages that ap- 

peal to all budget-minded exec- 

utives. Phone nearest Monroe- 

owned branch or write to 
MonroeCalculatingMachine 

Company, Inc., Orange,N.J. 

Monroe Adding-Calculator (Model (ST) 





MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 





CALCULATING + ADDING - ACCOUNT#NG MACHINES 


Eyes right for another Monroe answer to kiting overhead CS ae 
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Exchange Merger 


Cleveland and St. Louis 
stock exchanges vote to join with 
Chicago in consolidated market. 
Others may link up later. 


The merger of midwestern stock ex- 
changes (BW—Sep.11°48,p104) is now 
set for some time before fall. 

e Approval—lalks about a linkup have 
been going on for many months under 
the leadership of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. Last week, members of the 
Cleveland and St. Louis exchanges 
O.K.’d a plan to set up a consolidated 
board at Chicago for the three cities. Its 
name will be either the Middle-Western 
Stock Exchange or the Mid-Continent 
Stock Exchange; quarters will be at the 
present Chicago board. 

e Cause—Dwindling business was the 
main reason for the merger scheme. 
Local exchanges felt they would have 
to cut overhead drastically in order to 
keep going. Merger seemed the obvi 
ous way to do it. 

e Branches—Under the present plan, 
people in St. Louis or Cleveland who 
want to buy or sell stocks listed on the 
board will place their orders with branch 
ofices Then the orders will move by 
teletvpe to the floor in the main office 
in Chicago. 

@ Steps—Brokers will have to buy seats 
on the new exchange after they have 
liquidated the three present boards 
They will also have to work out a new 
set of trading rules and a new constitu 
tion. Corporations that have securities 
listed on the St. Louis and Cleveland 
boards must approve their transfer to 
the new market. 

eGrowth—IThe merged market will 
probably be a lot bigger as soon as more 
exchanges have had a chance to vote on 
coming in. Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
Cincinnati will ballot soon. Pittsburgh 
and New Orleans may join up later on. 
Detroit, however, won’t come in. Fx 
change members there voted last fall to 
go along on their own. 

If the merger comes off without a 
snag, it will be the second within a vear 
The Baltimore and Philadelphia stock 
exchanges joined forces last spring (BW 
—Mar.19°49,p103). 





The  Pictures——Acme—92; _ Br. 
Combine—106; Arnold Eagle—26; 
Int. News—75, 76, 78; Aubrey 
P. Janion—64, 66, 67; McGraw 
Hill World News—105 (top); 
George Pickow—96, 97, 98; Wide 
World—23, 105 (bot.), 108, 111. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Bank business loans still trend down- 
ward (BW—May21'49,p100). Federal 
Reserve Board puts them at $13.7- 
billion in mid-May. That’s 12% under 
the record high of last December and 
the lowest level since October, 1947. 

» 
Cuts in rail fares are up for approval by 
the T'exas Railroad Commission. ‘he 
Southwestern Passenger Conference 
wants to slice 18% off the passenger 
fares between Dallas and Fort Worth, 
reduce some other one-way and round- 
trip rates. 

« 
Continental Can stockholders will vote 
June 15 on management’s proposal to 
create up to $25-million additional 
funded debt. Approval would mean im- 
mediate private sale of $20-million new 
15-year 3% debentures to an institu- 
tional group. 

eo 
No Keller Motors stock will be sold in 
Ohio. The state Securities Division has 
closed the door to any part of the cor- 
poration’s proposed $5-million issue 
(BW—May21’49,p106). Securities Chief 
Ernest Cornell’s reason: The offering 
price of $1 per share is “grossly unfair 
to the investing public.” 

3 
Permission to up rates of large power 
users has been received by Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating. The hike. will 
boost power costs of about 2.500 cus- 
tomers some $2.]-million to $2.S-mil- 
lion a vear. 

; e 

Majestic Radio & Television is being 
liquidated by the trustees. Federal 
Court and creditors figure that the 
company, in bankruptcy since last June, 
would be unable to launch a big video 
manufacturing program, and declining 
sales and price cutting in the radio field 
make that look unpromising 

a 
Waltham Watch, according to trustee 
J. J. Kaplan, now has more than the 
number of assents needed from creditors 
and stockholders to put its reorganiza 
tion plan through (BW —Jan.S°49,p2¢ 

a 
Stockholders get first crack at an offering 
of 1,345,300 shares of new Columbia 
Gas System common at $10 a share 
Through June 14 they will be able to 
purchase one share of new stock for 
cach 10 shares now held. 

e 
Non-farm mortgages on real estate re- 
corded throughout the U.S. in the first 
quarter came to some $2.4-billion. 
Home Loan Bank Board savs that’s 10% 
under the same 1945 period 
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for smaller budgets... 





Production costs kiting? Here’s ome economy... 
Monroe’s new 8 column electric adding ma- 
chine, with direct subtraction. Junior partner 
of outstandingly successful Model 410 offers 
the same brilliant performance...the same 
cost-paring efficiency... at budget price! 
“Velvet Touch”’ keyboard and eye-eas- 

ing colors combine to score new highs 

in ease, speed, quiet... new lows in 
operating tension and fatigue. Flex- 
ibility...versatility...ample capacity 

for wide field of figuring. Backed 

by the Monroe-owned, nation- 

wide, factory-trained sales and 

service organization. See it! 

Monroe Calculating Machine 

Comrany, Inc., Orange, N.]J. 

Monroe Adding-Listing Machine (408-11-001) 





MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


CALCULATING +» ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





SE Look left for another Monroe work, time, and budget-trimmer 
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\ my second 
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*"I'm buying another Crosley because it's the 
ecsiest way to save money I've ever found'’, says 
Mr. Albert E. Wallace, 619 Watkins. St., Covington, 
Kentucky. ‘‘Driving under oll kinds of weather ond 
road conditions, my Crosley took me over 20,000 
miles in a little more than a year—without a single 
repair bill. And getting over 40 miles on a gallon of 
regular gasoline means putting money in the bank."’ 

Take a tip from over 60,000 Crosley owners. 
Get a Crosley, the smart, new American car everyone 
can afford. New speediine styling, larger, longer 
body lines, new luxury interior appointments, head- 
lights in fenders, turn indicators and hundreds of lat- 
est features. Real economy! Up to 50 miles a gallon, 
and prices that range downward from the Station 
Wagon at $929 F.O.8. Marion, Ind. Free—New Cat- 
clog of all 5 new models — Station Wagon, Sedon, 
Convertible, Pick-up ond Panel Delivery. Write name 
and address in margin of this od, tear off and mail 
to Crosley Motors, Inc., 2530-BG Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


LROSLEY «rine car 
i= 








10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Sig-Na-lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 





"< CARD POCKETS 
EASILY INSERTED 






WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Ine. 
Dept. K © Westport * Conn. 





Mark'Andy Ready-to-Stick Labels STICK 
anywhere No wetting. They're STICKY. 


FREE Easy-to-use Printed to your order. 


Write for details, samples, prices to 


i Dept. BW1 
MARK’ANDY, Inc., , Devt. wr 








to make 
QUICK CONTACTS 


with the national business market use 
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Industrial Materials Cost Less 


Price drop has helped industry cut costs. But some com- 
panies with large high-cost inventories were hurt. Farm prices, 
steady lately, may fall below supports when harvests are in. 


Businessmen who are trying to cut 
costs are getting some real help from 
the commodity markets these days. ‘his 
spring’s deflation has already taken a lot 
of air out of the prices of industrial raw 
materials. And there’s no sign that the 
market has hit bottom yet. 

e Inventory Squeeze—Of course, the re- 
adjustment in commodity prices isn’t an 
unmixed blessing, even from the buyer’s 
point of view. The drop caught many 
companies with their plants full of high- 
priced inventory. And not all of them 
have been able to work it off in current 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 


Week Aa 467 A 

Stocks 

Industrial 138.3 141.5 145.7 165.0 

Railroad 37.0 38.3 38.6 50.8 

Utility Tia 770 720 “7355 
Bonds 

Industrial 99.0 98.9 988 97.1 

Railroad. 80.8 81.0 81.6 89.1 

Utility 5.8 95.7 956 948 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp 














production before cutting their own 
selling prices. Today, practically every 
manufacturer is buying hand-to-mouth; 
he doesn’t dare stock up bécause he is 
afraid that tomorrow's price will be 
lower than today’s. 

Up to the middle of January, indus 

trial commodities were the strongest 
spot in the market. Since then, they 
have been the weakest. ‘The main rea 
son for the switch is the sudden turn 
around in the metals markets. All 
through 1948, the metals were strong, 
while other commodities were steadily 
casing up. But this year, the metals 
finally let go. 
e 25% Drop—The Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics price index of industrial com 
modities started the year around 280 
By the middle of May, it was down to 
230. And in the last couple of weeks, 
weaknesses in flaxseed and rubber have 
knocked it down to about 217. That's 
close to 25%, altogether 

The big break in flaxseed came when 
the government dropped its support 
price. For the past two years, flaxseed 
has had a special incentive support of 
about $6 a bu. Last week, Commodity 
Credit Corp. cut back to the regular 
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90% of parity base, which figures out to 
around $3.74 a bu. 

eFarm Prices Face TTrouble—Farm- 
commodity prices have been holding 
pretty steady for the past three months. 
But there is trouble brewing in that de- 
partment again. A bumper crop of 
wheat is practically certain now. And a 
big corn crop seems more than likely, 
barring acts of God. Storage space is 
desperately short, and the chances are 
that a lot of grain will be forced on the 
market because there is no way it can 
be stored. 


Stocks Flunk First Test 


The stock market dropped one shoe 
with a bang this week. Now, Wall 
Street is waiting exasperatedly for it to 
go ahead and drop the other. 

On Tuesday, the Dow-Jones indus- 


trial average broke through its old post- 
election low (171.10), after a week of 
backing and filling just above the re- 
sistance point. This means that it is 
only a question of time before the aver- 
age goes on down to test the strength 
of the old bear-market support area in 
the neighborhood of 163-165 (BW — 
May28’49,p94). 

When it comes, that test may be de- 
cisive. If the averages break through the 
old lows, traders will have a new bear 
market on their hands. If the resistance 
points hold, there is a good chance that 
stock prices can stay somewhere around 
present levels even though business con 
tinues to fall off. 

The way the market went through 
the 171 resistance point was a bad 
omen for the bulls. Volume picked up 
for the first time in weeks. ‘Total turn 
over for the day was 1,240,000 shares 





Utilities: Recession-Pro 


Ihe widespread sales and earn- 
ings slump has bypassed the utility 
industry entirely so far. But that’s 
not surprising. Up to a point, de- 
flation always helps the electric- 
power companies. Here’s why 

(1) Utility rates, fixed by public 
regulatory bodies, change slowly. 
Thus, profits are squeezed in an 
inflationary period of rising costs— 
and profit margins widen when 
costs start to drop. 

(2) Although some business is 
lost in the early stages of a reces- 
sion, it is almost entirely industrial 

















1949 19 

$45,392 $40 

3) 61,343 53 

241,861 224 

Y. (2). 368,966 348 

2) 71.363 65 

Consumers Power (2 87,933 81 
Dayton Power & Light (2) 34,993 30 
Detroit Edison (1) 126,268 110 
Georgia Power (2) 66.447 60 
Houston Lighting & Power (1 28,426 24 
Kansas Power & Light (2) 22,569 21 
New England Gas & Elec. (2) 28,859 26 
New York State Elec. & Gas (2 45,458 41 
Niagara Hudson Power (2) 139,461 131 
No. Indiana Public Service (2) 44.028 39 
Northern States Power (2) 71,189 63 
Ohio Edison 47,103 43 
Pacific Gas & Electric (2.) 210.676 189 
Philadelphia Electric Co. (2) 132,086 119 
Public Service El. & Gas (3) 170,100 153 
Sout! California Edison (2 99,240 90 
Tampa ric (2 9.766 x 
Texas Power & Light (2) 22.541 20 
Virginia Elec. & Power (1) 52.628 46 
Wisconsin Public Service (2 19,224 16 
(1) 12 months ending April 30. 2) 12 month 


1948 & 1947. 





Gross Revenue 


of, So Far 


load. And that is usually low-rate, 
low-profit business. More profitable 
residential and commercial loads 
hold up well in such a period. 

hus, utility shares are relatively 
recession-proof. So a lot of invest- 
ment money has been going into 
what Wall Street considers one of 
the best “defensive” stock holdings 
available today. 

Here’s how the revenues and 
earnings of a representative group 
of major electric-power utilities for 
the latest 12-month period com- 
pare with the preceding year: 


In Th ‘sands ) Omitted 

Taxes Net Earnings 
418 1949 1948 1949 194N 
291 $8,011 $7,211 $7,210 $6,395 
050 9.133 8,552 8.075 7.646 
544 $7,051 45.131 24,910 26.586 
612 72,521 67,740 33.910 36.170 
705 9,840 8.782 7.143 6.757 
004 11,660 11,779 14,085 14.078 
834 5.472 4.753 5,325 4.635 
892 22,970 19,466 11,856 10.545 
181 9.595 8.541 7,516 6,143 
942 5.036 4,786 4.788 4.552 
785 3,407 3.773 3,844 3.269 
120 3,907 4.247 2,144 1.848 
901 6,019 5.423 4,947 4.573 
687 28.630 28.363 14.137 13,412 
396 6,943 6.174 6.225 5.583 
698 14.886 13,603 10.679 9,472 
905 8,703 8, 382 7,497 7,258 
932 36.102 34,111 25.447 24 535 
712 21,529 17,606 20,302 19,342 
354 31,195 31,368 20.401 23.815 
290 16,843 14,199 14,008 9.795 
548 1.558 1,329 1,295 1,303 
821 3,753 3,653 4.258 3.982 
586 7.160 »,726 6,182 6,280 
658 2,891 2,495 2,310 1,755 
s ending March 31. 3) Years ending Dec. 31, 











SEVENTY-SEVEN PERCENT of the 
big corporations listed on the 
national stock exchange use 
Sunroc Water Coolers. Many 


thousands of Sunroc Coolers, 
engineered to the same exacting 
specifications, have been bought 
by the Government. This over- 
whelming preference should con- 
vince you—when you buy or rent 
water coolers—that Sunroc really 
is ‘‘the best value for the money.” 

The Sunroc Super Cooler is the 
biggest water cooler innovation 
in years. It gives you generous 
refrigerated storage space, 3 trays 
of ice cubes, and ample properly 
chilled drinking water. The new 
Sunroc Filter with wonderful 
Sterilium can be installed in all 
Sunroc Water Coolers. 


For full information and a survey of 
your water cooler needs, annual serv- 
ice contract (all makes), or rental plan, 
write Dept. BW-6, Sunroc Refriger- 
ation Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Pech: eR >< 






TER COOLERS 


GLEN RIDDLE, U.S.A. 






WA 

\ 
Ve $ 
™ “ees im seimcuPa’ en’ 
“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... a cool drink of water” 


Sunroc branch offices offer full and part time sales 
work in some areas, and under ideal conditions. 
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DO YOUR BUSINESS 
CONFERENCES HAVE 
THE NECESSARY “SPARK”? 





Do they produce the results 
you want? Do they draw val- 
uable ideas from every member? 


2 
nw Att too often those of us 

who re nize the value of 

group thi find confer- 





wa z time—instead 
ing the profirable stimu- 
» nts they are intended to be. 


G Make the conf neces you 





JUST OUT! 


MAKING 
CONFERENCE 
PROGRAMS WORK 


By M. F. 
Manager of Education and Training, Servel, Inc. 
3 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50 


Stigers 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization 
and Management Series 





nference 
summariz 
bes how 





Let this guide help ensure conference success 
. show you how to: 


@ record conference 
happenings 

@ prepare leading @ follow up the ac- 
questions tion agreed upon 
in the conference 

@ handle the too will- 
ing talker 


® arrange the seating 
@ word problems 


@® put strange groups 
at ease 


® treat timid conferees 


See it FREE! Mail coupon NOW 


eee 





| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., | 
330 W. 42nd St., New Yor 
k 18 | 
1 tige ° 
Send me S MAKING CONFERENCE PRO- | 
| GRAMS WORK for 10 days examination on ap | 
| Dp “ . os 10 da J 2 rem a iP vol few 
| le vy if you remit with this pon; same returr | 
| 
| Nau jcemrniaseaspesuaveeseneen | 
. | 
id 
| | 
| City Z Sta | 
Sieh 
I RW-6-4-49° | 
arora sseene sen aneneunniieeiemmaneanael 














STRIKE’S END: Federal Conciliator Arthur Viat (center) seals the agreement between 
Ford’s Bugas (left), director of industrial relations, and U.A.W.’s Reuther. Now it’s. . . 


Ford Peace—But Will It Last? 


End of speedup strike poses a question: Will U.A.W. take 
on another walkout if negotiations stall on pensions and wages? 
Speedup may be contract issue if arbitrator decides against union. 


Does a_three-and-a-half-week strike 
make another walkout impossible six 
weeks later? ‘That's the critical question 
at ord Motor Co. now. A settlement 
over time standards reopened Ford 
plants this week after a 25-day tieup. 
Will the peace hold out during nego 
tiations over the larger issues? 

The Ford contract with C.L.O. 
United Auto Workers runs out July 15. 
Negotiations on the main  issue-revi- 
sion of the contract—are starting. ‘The 
auto union is demanding pensions, 
social security, and wage raises. ‘The 
company shows no signs of giving much 
ground on these points in the early 
stages of bargaining. 

e Another Strike?—If Ford holds out, 
management is wondering whether the 
union will call out its members again, 
so soon after a walkout over a compara 
tively minor issue. Auto companies arc 
realistic enough to know the union can 
take its members out if it chooses. ‘The 
question is whether the U.A.W. would 
find it worthwhile to risk rank-and-file 
support by doing so. 

e The Question—The strike in the Ford 
plant dwindled to its end over the 


Memorial Day holiday. What sent the 
workers back to the lines was a decision 
to arbitrate the basic issue: Is a fair day's 
work a matter of how much you produce 
in eight hours, or does it depend on how 
hard you have to work while you arc 
working? 
e Whose Victory?—Factors behind the 
arbitration proposal were involved—too 
involved to make it clear whether the 
union could claim a victory. This much 
was sure: U.A.W. had held out for 
three weeks against arbitration of any 
kind; left-wingers of the huge Local 600 
had publicly attacked the settlement 
formula at the ratification meeting; and 
those same left-wingers had been the 
prime movers for the strike in the first 
place. 
e Knotty Problem—The question the 
arbitrator must answer is this: Can the 
company, under the contract, speed up 
the line so that output is faster than the 
time study specifics—provided the nat 
ural interruptions add up so that at 
the end of a day the employee's output 
hasn’t averaged more than the specifi 
cation? 

lor instance, the time studies might 
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show that during the +80 minutes of an 
8-hour shift, a given number of men 
could normally build 160 cars—one 
every three minutes. But experience has 
shown that line stoppages—for mate- 
rials, breakdowns, and the like—tend to 
chop 5% off expected output. So the 
company might want to gear the line to 
run a car every two minutes and 50 
seconds—about 168 a day. 

The contract allows the union to 

protest against time standards if it be- 
lieves they are hazardous to health and 
safety. The arbitrator must decide—‘‘on 
the basis of health and safety or other- 
wise” —whether the company can re- 
quire a worker to step up his rate on any 
unit above the rate set by the time 
study, provided his average output isn’t 
more than the time study calls for dur- 
ing an 8-hour shift. 
e Other Questions—Meanwhile, the 
settlement solved related problems. The 
company agreed to keep lines running 
at constant speeds with work uniformly 
spaced. It agreed to make necessary 
manpower, speed, or work adjustments 
when the “mix” of body types on a line 
required added work. The union and 
the company agreed on provisions for 
relief men and absenteeism; and Ford 
agreed to review time standards in dis- 
pute. But these were all secondary to 
the speedup question. 

While an arbitrator—yet to be chosen 
—frets over the answer, the union will 
start contract negotiations with a wary 
eye on the complicated issue before him. 
If the arbitration runs against the Auto 
Workers, they will probably make the 
standards an issue in contract proposals. 
e Main Goal—But the union’s major 
objectives will still be pensions and 
social security—with pensions getting 
the heavy accent. Two years ago Ford 
offered pensions—at a time of lush busi- 
ness, When it perhaps stood to gain more 
in tax advantages. Today the company 
is far less likely to make concessions on 
this ground. Yet, because Ford made 
the offer in 1947, U.A.W. will drive de- 
terminedly for at least an equivalent 
today. 


Ohio’s Unemployed 
Must Be Pure 


Within two months, all applicants for 
unemployment insurance in Ohio will 
have to take “loyalty oaths.” They will 
have to swear that they neither advo- 
cate overthrow of the government nor 
belong to any party that does. 

e Rider—This latest, drastic extension of 
the loyalty-oath idea became law last 
week when Democratic Governor Frank 
Lausche signed a bill which had breezed 
through both houses of the Ohio legisla 
ture. It was a surprise rider, tacked on 
to a series of general amendments to the 
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HOW 

SOLID 

CAN LIQUIDS 
GET ? 








From “liquid” to “solid” is a basic step in 
the production of an amazing variety of 
consumer goods and industrial products. 
And wherever these chemical processes 
take place...wherever fluids are pumped 
.-- Byron Jackson offers the inherent 
advantages of centrifugal pump design. 

Since 1872, Byron Jackson has manu- 
factured specialized lines of centrifugal 
pumps...solved fluid-handling problems 








Byron Jackson Co. manufactures centri- 
fugal pumps, oil well tools, oil field 
specialties, and performs many technical 
oil field services. 








throughout the world...and grown in 
stature by virtue of the BJ way of doing 
business: “... to send out a thoroughly 
good article, such as will insure the order 
being repeated.” 

Byron Jackson designs, builds, and 
installs every type of centrifugal pump 
for industrial, city, and farm requirement. 
Write today for an illustrated bulletin 
describing the BJ pumps you need. 


Byron Jackson Co. 


LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


Offices and dealers in principal cities 


PLANT LOCATIONS: 
Los Angeles, California 
Houston, Texas 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Fresno, California 


Pump Division 
Patterson-Ballagh Division 
Oil Tool Division 

BJ Service Division 














GER[INGER 
CARRIERS 


r Lift Trucks with capacities of 4, 5,6, 


? tons; 4 speeds torword ond reverse. 





reor oxle, full pivot and hydraulic 


double your poyload! 


DOUBLE 


*Gerlinger Moterial 
Carriers with capacities 
-* of 7 and 15 tons; 4 ond 
5 speeds; 4-wheel 
steering; hydraulic 
brakes; swinging of 
rigid carrying shoes — 
to double your payload! 


= ‘ 
Get a load of this! Gerlinger Materia 
Carriers through combination of capaci- 


ties, time and labor savings contr 





to “double your payload” over average 


lightweight machines. Discover why 







heavy in tialists the world over en- 


dorse Ger 


today for a case study of y 





nger Material Carriers. Write 





ar problem. 





ites in loose 





/ | Simply state your job requi 
7 


or unitized goods — no obligation. 


/ CARRIER CO. 
e: 


5° 4 
yg «DALLAS, OREGON 





Schlieren photograph of shock waves in supersonic air stream, taken in North American Aviation’s new 
This air had to be DRY; moisture would upset How lines and form fog, spoiling visibility. 


wind tunnel 


DR Ying that air was our problem; 
But air 


doesn't have to move at supersonic 


Leetrodryers solved it. 
speeds to need drying. It may be 
the air in your workrooms and ware- 
houses, slowing processes and spoil- 
ing your products because it is 


loaded with moisture, 





Send for Bulletin 216 
“Because Moisture 
Isn't Pink 









Ask your engineers and chemists if 
they're having trouble with moisture 
in air, gases or organic liquids. Then 
ask us what we can do about it. 
Lectrodryers are handling thousands 
of such DRYing jobs. Pittsburgh 
Lectrodryer Corp.. 300 32nd Street, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania, 









LECTRODRYER 


RADEMARK VU. 8. PAT. OFP. 











Ohio unemployment-insurance statute 
Other sections of the measure provide 
that benefit-payment maximums. will 
rise from $21 for 22 weeks of unemploy 
ment to $25 for 26 weeks. 
e Attacked—Though little noticed out 
side of Columbus, the lovalty oath for 
the unemployed was almost immedi- 
ately attacked on. the grounds of con 
stitutionality. The American Civil Lib 
ertics Union threatened to take a test 
case to the U.S. Supreme Court. It 
noted that such oath requirements have 
never bother Communists, who are pre 
pared to lie about their affiliations. In 
stead, A.C.L.U. said, they fall most 
heavily on those who, for reasons of 
principle, consider oaths humiliating 
Vhe Social Security Administration 
of the federal government is also con 
cerned with the Ohio law. It must ap 
prove state statutes as being consistcnt 
with federal law before taxes collected 
under the state system can be refunded 
to the states. It might find it easier to 
disqualify the new Ohio provision if 
that state collected unemployment taxes 
on wages and salaries. It could then 
hold that the oath requirement deprived 
workers of an equity they themselves 
had purchased. But in Ohio, as in most 
other states, unemployment-insurance 
taxes are borne entirely by employers. 


Job Fill You How? 


Help-wanted riddle pulls 
in high-grade applicants, and 
screens them at the same time 
Employer saves time, effort. 


ADVERTISING — know unessential - 
grasp to tr uick one over took it if 








be r—y f about letter word score fifths 
four and ¢ exac pe—death to it hound 
and away m 3 er t must she or he 
wor clerical do ne mrrderly quick and 
eye eagle with someone needs agency advertis 
ing J-482 Bulletin 


This help-wanted ad caught the eyes 

of Philadelphia classified-ad page readers 
recently. Most of them — probably 
thought the print shop had pied a stick 
of type. But quite a number of others 
—6+ women and 96 men, to be exact— 
unscrambled the words and sent in 
replies. 
e Payoff—lhe adeproved a good invest 
ment for Geare-Marston, Inc., a Phila 
delphia advertising agency. Through it, 
the agency got just the kind of employce 
it wanted for the job it had to fill. 

Getting the right person for a job that 
has some fairly critical requirements 
isn’t easy. Usually, a firm advertises the 
opening. Then it wades through the 
applications to weed out the obvious 
misfits. Finally it narrows the field down 
by interview s—perhaps by aptitude tests. 
e The Problem—Geare-Marston had a 
clerical job open: It needed an employee 
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with (1) a personality showing a flair for 
ad-agency work; (2) a readiness to meet 
a challenge and work out a solution; (3) 
a sharp eye for spotting errors; and (4) 
the ability to follow orders carefully and 
accurately. 

The firm had had some sad experi- 
ences with both help-wanted ads and 
employment agencies in filling similar 
jobs in the past. It had wasted time on 
a large number of jobseekers who didn’t 
even remotely qualify. So it decided to 
try something ' different—an advertise- 
ment that automatically tested and 
screened the applicants. 

e The Solution—The ad Geare-Marston 
inserted in Philadelphia newspapers for 
three days looked just like any other 
help-wanted ad. But: (1) It was written 
backward; (2) there was one deliberate 
error in it—use of ‘‘a” instead of “an” 
before the word “error”; and (3) it gave 
specific instructions about how to apply 
for the job. It said: “Type exactly one 
ind four-fifths score word letter about 
vourself.””, Not all remembered that a 
score is 20 or caught on that this meant 
a 36-word letter. 

e Variety—Replics came in a_ hurry. 
Many were written backward, like the 
original ad. A versifier rhymed his quali- 
fications in a poem exactly 36 words 
long. Ages of applicants ranged from 17 
to 60. Past experience ran a gamut from 
office workers to an assistant editor of 
The New Yorker, a museum worker, 
and an accountant. Two of the appli- 
cants held similar jobs in other agencies. 
lop previous salaries ranged up to $10,- 
000 a year. 

From one angle, the replies were dis- 

concerting. Most applicants obviously 
were too good for the job offered. The 
agency concluded that some of them 
just couldn’t resist the lure of a contest; 
others were hoping it held a bid for a 
really topflight opening. 
e Screening—The company graded ap- 
plications on a point system—6 for cleri- 
cal experience, 5 for following instruc- 
tions precisely, + for catching the error, 
3 for a straightforward reply, 2 for neat- 
ness, and 1 for advertising experience. 
Men scored better than women. 

High-scorers were told about the job 
and salary, invited in for an interview. 
\ 19-vear-old University of Chicago 
graduate, who worked her way through 
school in the college office, got the job. 

\ little later, Geare-Marston was 
scouting for a qualified manuscript typ- 
ist. This time it inserted a straight help- 
wanted ad in the same papers. I[t got 
only seven replies as compared with the 
earlier 160. And none gave evidence of 
unusual talents. 

e Morai—The firm thinks businessmen, 
particularly personnel managers, can 
learn a valuable lesson from its experi- 
ment. It is: Don’t be too matter-of-fact 
about classified advertising; make help- 
wanted ads interesting and challenging. 
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Now! ONE versatile material 


Seals pipe joints 
in SECONDS / 


/ 





It’s Baver & Black 


TAPE ‘290 


Simply strip Tape No. 290 around 
aseam, cut from the roll and your 
pipe seal is complete—all in less 
than 15 seconds! And Tape No. 
290 is self-vulcanizing! Grips even 
P tighter under operational temper- 
ature! It’s airtight, fire-resistant. 
And what a time-saver! No paste 
pots, mixing or mess. But see for 
yourself. Get a roll from your local 
jobber, or write Dept. 7-6 today. 





NO. 290 IS MADE OF: 


1 Fiberglas* cloth backing. Tough, super-strong, heat-resistant. 


Flame-resistant, thermo-setting adhesive. Self-sealing on any 
sheet metal. Vulcanizes under operational temperatures. 


EIGHT REASONS WHY No. 290 SEALS YOUR PIPE BETTER 





Seals Pipe Swiftly, Safely, Perma- 5 Simplicity Itself. A Single Material 


nently. A Single Size. 
2 Sticks Fast to Any Sheet Metal. 6 No Paste, No Brush, No Mixing, 
No Mess. 


3 Absolutely Non-Corrosive. 7 Clean, Neat, Permanent. * 


Greatly Increases Structural 8 Actually Costs Less to Install in 
Strength of Joints. Many Applications. 


OTHER BAUER & BLACK INDUSTRIAL TAPES FOR SPECIFIC USES 
IN ALL INDUSTRIES *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


(by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.) 


Products of 


~ CBAUER & BLACK) 


Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 











1 and Improve Metho 


tion Shor as Coll 94-1040 [1-1] 
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1 his lone miner and his shuttle car of coal are made possible by mechanized mining. Use of labor-saving and time-saving equipment in , 
coal fields has stepped up output per man-day in recent years. John L. Lewis’ mine union hasn't objected although it means that . . . | 


Mechanized Mining Steps Up Output-—B 


' 





Electric drilling is still the most common successor to pick-and- About 35 tons of coal are broken down. But tests must be made 
shovel for breaking down coal at the face. After a blast . . . for gas after each blast. Now there’s a faster way: .. . 


ee ac ae 





‘ . 7 . a, 
ee eae » ae 


6 Removal of shattered coal, which can be loaded into shuttle cars An underground railroad system picks up the shuttle cars and speeds 
at up to five tons a minute at the underground seam face them to the surface, where coal is washed and sized . . . 
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e « « « MOTORIZE 
YOUR HAND POWER CRANE 


Other miners are forced out of the pits. But you'll hear about their problem during bitu- 
minous contract talks, just getting under way. It’s because .. . 


But Adds Some Problems 


Vee . 

‘ - y 

ti ASRS MF 
* . 


ES, 


Machine cutting equipment at the seam face. It has boosted output per man-day by 
another }-ton for all men employed around a coal mine. It also simplifies . . . 


ie <3 i E —_ 4 tie) 
: q 





The “TRAVELATOR” provides power 
travel for hand operated crane bridges 
—does away with hard, slow pulling on 
hand chain—speeds up handling—cuts 
handling costs—is low cost to buy, to 
install, easy to operate, is safer! 

* * * * * * * * 


AT YOUR REQUEST LET US SEND CATALOG 
on Northern Overhead Cranes—Hi-Lift 
Electric Hoists—Travelators—and other 
Northern material-handling equipment. 


NORTHERN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
2615 ATWATER ST 


And shipped out in regular cars. The production rate has moved up steadily in recent DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
years until productivity per man-day is 13 tons. But... (TURN TO PAGE 95) 
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Spike story with a new twist 


HAT’S a railroad spike you're 

looking at, but a spike with a 
difference. An ordinary spike is ham- 
mered into the wooden ties, just as you 
would drive a nail. 


This screw spike is used by the Erie 
along with the straight spike, but is 
driven in by a rotary machine. Because 
it anchors the tie-plate more firmly to 
the tie, this screw spike diminishes 
friction. The strong spring-washer 
under the head helps absorb the pound- 
ing of passing trains. The result is 
less wear and longer life for the ties. 


Added to Erie's extra-heavy tie-plate, 
heavier rail and stone ballast, the screw 
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.--Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 
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spike plays a part in maintaining the 
high standards of Erie's famed roadbed. 
The fact that Erie adopted this special 
spike for its roadbed is another ex- 
ample of Erie’s continuous search for 
the best materials to assure safe, de- 
pendable transportation for both pas- 
sengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 





[x 
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(Continued from page 97) 





9 Miners made idle by this boost in pro- 
ductivity are one reason why mech- 
anization isa... 


Bargaining Issue 
U.M.W. insists on its share 
in the benefits of mechanization; 
asks higher wages and a larger 
royalty for its welfare fund. 


Mechanization is one key to the fu- 
ture of the coal industry, say the oper- 
ators. And the union agrees with them 
—with a reservation. ‘Time-saving and 
labor-saving equipment is all right, even 
if it costs jobs, says the United Mine 
Workers—if the miners get their share 
of the benefits of higher productivity. 
e Contract Issue—U.M.W.  vice-presi- 
dent Thomas Kennedy has already in 
jected the mechanization issue into 
1949 collective bargaining. He an 
nounced that the union expects its usual 
“dividend” this year for encouraging 
mechanization and promoting higher 
worker productivity. He said the “divi 
dend” should take the form of (1) a 
wage increase, (2) improved working 
conditions, and (3) a “share-the-work”’ 
program to cut mine unemployment. 

Ihe union also is preparing to bid for 

a bigger cut in another way: It wants 
an increase in the present coal royalty 
for the miners’ welfare fund—from 20¢ 
to 30¢ or 40¢ a ton. 
e Considered Choice—When U.M.\W. 
first mapped its tonnage-royalty plan for 
financing a welfare fund, it had _ rising 
coal output—and slumping employment 
—in mind. So it passed over the more 
common percentage-of-payroll levy. 

The union doped it out like this: Ris 
ing production per man-day will mean 
more moncy in the union welfare fund; 
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a bigger welfare fund will help the or- 
derly reduction of mine employment b 
retirement of older workers, and pened 
health and accident disability benefits. 
¢ How It Is Spent—Recently, U.M.W. 
issued a special report on the way the 
Bituminous Welfare & Retirement 
Fund is being used. It covers the period 
from the original agreement on the wel 
fare fund in 1946 to May 1, 1949. And 
it shows that the fund has paid out al- 
most $107-million in that time to bene- 
fit 344,168 soft-coal miners or their 
widows and dependents. 

Ihe report showed: $12.3-million 

paid out in 12,500 death claims; $68- 
million spent as disability benefits; 
$23.8-million paid out as pensions to 
19,188 miners; and $2.8-million spent 
for medical services in the first stages 
of an expanding program. 
e Abnormal Distribution—The union 
said these payments mustn’t be consid- 
ered “normal” for the period covered. 
Disability payments were made to many 
miners suffering from old illnesses or 
accidents; 73% of all payments in this 
category went to care for what the union 
called a “backlog of human misery” dat- 
ing back over 50 years’ time. On the 
other hand, $100-a-month pensions pay- 
able under the fund plan aren’t yet go- 
ing to all eligible miners (since Apr. 7, 
1949, those over 60 with a minimum of 
20 years in the mines; before that, those 
over 62). 

So you can’t forecast future outlays 

on the basis of 1946-1949 payments, ac- 
cording to the union. 
@ Deficit?—U.M.W. didn’t give any in- 
formation about: (1) the present real 
income of the fund; (2) the current rate 
of spending; or (3) the current balance 
in the fund. 

There have been recurring reports 
this vear that fund disbursements are 
running ahead of income. A report by 
U.M.W. last January placed outlays at 
about $68-million through Dec. 31, 
1948. A comparison of old and new re- 
ports indicates expenditures of almost 
$39-million since Jan. 1—which works 
out to a rate of about $23-million a 
week. In the same period, income for 
the fund probably has averaged some- 
thing under $2-million a week. 

If that’s so, the fund has been oper- 
ating at a deficit. Lewis is dead set 
against such a policy continuing, and 
for an important reason: Since payments 
are neither based on actuarial studies 
nor insured, retired miners might find 
pensions dropping below $100, or miss 
ing entirely some months, if fund re 
serves aren’t maintained. Moreover, 
Lewis would like to add new benefits to 
those already being allowed. 

That’s why Lewis is intent right now 
on raising the present tonnage royalty. 
And it’s one reason why probable coal 
production in the year ahead is assum- 
ing bargaining importance right now. 
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Without Moving a Single Machine 


You can have a streamlined production line 


Here at Taft-Peirce we can set up—on short notice —a 
production line for your exclusive purposes. Though the 
volume may be large, the work complex, we have the 
floor space (over 400,000 square feet)* and the machines 
(more than 1500) to handle almost any production prob- 
lem for you. 


If you would like to know more about how Taft-Peirce 
can become a part-time-part of your plant, write for a 
copy of the illustrated booklet, ‘“Take It To Taft-Peirce.”’ 
Address: The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


*P.S. Don’t let that 400,000 square feet scare you. We like little jobs, too! 





For Designing, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 











ey 
-eethe NEW kind 


of Air Conditioning! 


@ CooLTH is different ... it’s con- 
trolled, refrigerated air conditioning 
that never shocks with unpleasant 
frigid blasts ... doesn’t leave you 
breathless when you return to the 
street. usAIRco gives you pleas- 
ant CooLTH with its automatic Re- 
frigerated Air Conditioning units. For 
your store, get the Store Conditioner, 
a complete, balanced, automatic unit 
that cools without expensive ducts or 
costly installation. 
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Bridges’ Troubles 
Harry Bridges won't get 
the support in his perjury trial 
that he had in 1945 during the 
deportation hearings. 


No path of roses lies ahead of citizen 
Harry Renton Bridges. ‘The Australia 
born president of the C.I.O.’s Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s & Warehouse 
men’s Union has embarked on another 
long trail of litigation. Again, the cen- 
tral theme will be: Is he, or is he not, 
a Communist? 

In 1945, after a succession of hear- 

ings aimed at deporting him as an un- 
desirable alien, Bridges proved to the 
satisfaction of the U.S. Supreme Court 
that he was not a party member. He 
thereupon became a naturalized Ameti- 
can on his sworn word that he was not 
a Communist. 
e Charges—This time, both the script 
and the setting are changed. Next week 
he goes before Federal Judge Michael 
J. Roche in San Francisco to plead 
guilty or not guilty to a criminal in- 
dictment. The true bill returned last 
week by a federal grand jury charges 
citizen Bridges with: 

(1) Perjury, and 

(2) Conspiracy to defraud the gov- 
ernment by obstructing administration 
of the naturalization laws. 

A third prong on the indictment at- 

tributes perjury to his alleged conspira- 
tors—J. R. Robertson, vice-president, 
and Henry Schmidt, international rep- 
resentative, of the I.L.W.U. They 
were supporting witnesses at his nat- 
uralization. 
e Little Help—Bridges’ past struggles oc- 
curred at a time when Communists and 
communism in the U.S. were riding 
high. Friendship with Soviet Russia 
was paramount. 

Now the climate has changed. The 
Communists are on the run. The 
C.1.O. is turning them out (BW—May 
28’49,p103). And Bridges will find it 
impossible to revive the support of the 
principal C.I.O. unions in his present 
trouble. 

Finally, Bridges lacks the physical 

bounce he had a few years ago. It’s no 
secret that he has been nursing an ulcer. 
Only a few weeks before his indictment 
he was in the hospital. 
e New Vein—The government has been 
nosing into the Bridges case almost two 
years. The indictment implies that the 
investigators struck a new vein of evi- 
dence. It centers around a question put 
to Bridges at his naturalization hearing 
on Sept. 17, 1945, and his answer: 

“Do you now or have you ever be- 
longed to the Communist Party of the 
United States?” 





“I have not; I do not,” was Bridges’ 
reply. 

‘That testimony, says the government, 
was false in that he was a party member 
from 1933 to the date he became citi- 
zen Bridges. 

e New Witness—Attorney General Tom 
Clark dispatched to San Francisco a 
special assistant and a deputy commis- 
sioner of the Immigration & Naturali 
zation Service to handle the details. 
The Immigration man filed a separate 
civil suit to revoke Bridges’ citizenship 

Still another clew—the identity of 

one of the witnesses taken before the 
grand jury—hints that the trial may 
cover some unexplored ground. ‘The 
witness is Mervyn Rathborne, former 
head of the C.I.0.’s communications 
union and _ secretary-treasurer of the 
California C.1.O. A left-winger, Rath 
borne broke with Bridges and the left 
wing element in 1946 over the Com- 
munist demand for a third party in 
California. Rathborne has acknowledged 
that he is cooperating with the govern 
ment. 
e Truce Continues—In San Francisco, 
there is no fear that the criminal indict- 
ment may disturb the declared truce 
between Bridges’ union and the ship- 
ping and stevedoring companies. Up 
to now the employers haven’t appeared 
in the perjury case, and there seems to 
be no reason why they should. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Goodwill tours through Bangor & Aroos- 
took’s central offices will give employ- 
ees an idea of how the railroad is run. 
Cross-section groups will meet president 
Curtis M. Hutchins (BW —Jan.29’49, 
p65) and other top officials, talk over 
business and policy matters. 

° 
Atlanta’s transit strike has ended—for 60 
days at least—with a 4¢ hourly raise for 
A.F.L. unionists. Both sides have agreed 
to negotiate for 60 days on 12 other is- 
sues; either party can void the contract 
if things aren’t ironed out. 

e 
Shipping labor contract talks are under 
way between Atlantic and Gulf ship 
lines and C.I.O.’s maritime union. De 
mands include a 15% pay raise, a 40 
hour week aboard ships, and overtime 
pay. Present contracts expire on June 
LS. 

@ 
Compulsory arbitration is unconstitu 
tional in the form required in New 
Jersey’s public utility anti-strike law 
(BW—Apr.6'46,p98). U.S. Supreme 
Court says the act lacks standards to gov 
ern arbitrators. That means the entire 
law—including a provision for state seiz 
ure and operation of utilities involved 
in labor disputes—is done for. 
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Bridges’ Troubles 


Harry Bridges won't get 
the support in his perjury trial 
that he had in 1945 during the 
deportation hearings. 


No path of roses lies ahead of citizen 
Harry Renton Bridges. ‘The Australia 
born president of the C.1.O.’s Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s & Warehouse 
men’s Union has embarked on another 
long trail of litigation. Again, the cen- 
tral theme will be: Is he, or is he not, 
a Communist? 

In 1945, after a succession of hear- 

ings aimed at deporting him as an un- 
desirable alien, Bridges proved to the 
satisfaction of the U.S. Supreme Court 
that he was not a party member. He 
thereupon became a naturalized Ameti- 
can on his sworn word that he was not 
a Communist. 
e Charges—This time, both the script 
and the setting are changed. Next week 
he goes before Federal Judge Michael 
J. Roche in San Francisco to plead 
guilty or not guilty to a criminal in- 
dictment. The true bill returned last 
week by a federal grand jury charges 
citizen Bridges with: 

(1) Perjury, and 

(2) Conspiracy to defraud the gov- 
ernment by obstructing administration 
of the naturalization laws. 

A third prong on the indictment at- 

tributes perjury to his alleged conspira- 
tors—J. R. Robertson, vice-president, 
and Henry Schmidt, international rep- 
resentative, of the I.L.W.U. hey 
were supporting witnesses at his nat- 
uralization. 
e Little Help—Bridges’ past struggles oc- 
curred at a time when Communists and 
communism in the U.S. were riding 
high. Friendship with Soviet Russia 
was paramount. 

Now the climate has changed. ‘The 
Communists are on the run. The 


C.1.0. is turning them out (BWV ay 
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“T have not; I do not,” was Bridges’ 
reply. 

‘That testimony, says the government, 
was false in that he was a party member 
from 1933 to the date he became citi- 
zen Bridges. 

e New Witness—Attorney General Tom 
Clark dispatched to San Francisco a 
special assistant and a deputy commis- 
sioner of the Immigration & Naturali 
zation Service to handle the details 
The Immigration man filed a separate 
civil suit to revoke Bridges’ citizenship 

Still another clew—the identity of 

one of the witnesses taken before the 
grand jury—hints that the trial may 
cover some unexplored ground. ‘The 
witness is Mervyn Rathborne, former 
head of the C.I.0O.’s communications 
union and_ secretary-treasurer of the 
California C.I.O. A left-winger, Rath 
borne broke with Bridges and the left 
wing element in 1946 over the Com- 
munist demand for a third party in 
California. Rathborne has acknowledged 
that he is cooperating with the govern 
ment. 
e Truce Continues—In San Francisco, 
there is no fear that the criminal indict- 
ment may disturb the declared truce 
between Bridges’ union and the ship- 
ping and stevedoring companies. Up 
to now the employers haven’t appeared 
in the perjury case, and there seems to 
be no reason why they should. 
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Goodwill tours through Bangor & Aroos- 
took’s central offices will give employ 
ees an idea of how the railroad is run 
Cross-section groups will meet president 
Curtis M. Hutchins (BW —Jan.29'49, 
p65) and other top officials, talk over 
business and policy matters. 
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Atlanta’s transit strike has ended—for 60 
days at least—with a 4¢ hourly raise for 
A.F.L. unionists. Both sides have agreed 
to negotiate for 60 days on 12 other is- 
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Now ifs really "GOOD-BYE WEEDS” 


THE ANNUAL BATTLE with the weeds is 


on. But this year the odds are overwhelm- 
ingly against the weeds, for farmers and 
gardeners everywhere are making broader 
use of new and more effective chemical 
weedkillers. 

One of the most remarkable is AERO 
Cyanate, Weedkiller which spells quick 
death to weeds without harm to crop 
yields. Developed for this use by American 
Cyanamid Company, AERO Cyanate, 
Weedkiller leaves no poisonous residue on 
the crop and is non-toxic to the soil be- 
cause it readily breaks down into chemi 


als which are actually fertilizer materials 


‘LL DING 


\ny type of equipment from hand-sprayer 
to airplane may be used to apply it as 


needed during the growing season 


already helping many onion grow- 
ers to prod ice big rer, better crops 
at less expense. And in tests, AERO 
Cy,anate has also proved effective 

gaiist weeds in peas, small grains, 
asparagus, in orchards and vine- 
yards, and in gladioli. 

In this way many laborious 
farm tasks are being replaced by 
~wifter, more efficient chemical 
methods. AERO Cyanate is but one 


of many Cyanamid “chemical 


THE FUTURE 


THROUGH 


farm hands” that are helping increase 


yields per acre to meet expanding needs of 


It is our economy. 
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AMERICAN yonanmid COMPANY 
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Will a recession here stymie ECA plans for freer trade in western 
Europe? 

That’s now a chance that Paul Hoffman has to think about. 

From ECA’s angle, -a recession here couldn’t come at a worse time. 

True, ECA can get more goods for its‘money. But shrinking demand 
threatens European exports-to the U..S. ; 

And that’s not all that worries Washington today. It’s the danger that 
a recession might shrink world trade in general. 

It's hard to talk people into tearing down their economic fences at a 
time like this. They are inclined to take a wait-and-see attitude. 

- 

Washington and New York are no longer’so sure that the British pound 
will be devalued this year. 

Obviously devaluation would make British goods more attractive to U. S. 
and Canadian buyers, for a while at least: 

But what if it merely prevented a drop in sales to North America? Would 
that be worth the domestic troubles devaluation would create for Britain? 

Some U. S. experts think that Britain would rather gamble that: 

(1) American producers with surpluses will pressure Congress to move 
their goods to western Europe. That would help Britain get materials without 
having to earn more dollars via exports. 

(2) Other worid suppliers will offer better terms tq Britain now that the 
sellers’ market is ending. (In the buyers’ market before World War II, Britain 
used its big import demand as a bargaining weapon in making bilateral trade 
deals.) 


6 

Sir Stafford Cripps is not kidding when he says that now is no time to 
devalue the pound. 

He knows well enough that British costs, and therefore prices, are too 
high. 

He thinks devaluation would just postpone getting them down. 

Before Cripps will even consider cheapening the pound, he'll try to lower 
the price of exports by: (1) slimming profit margins; (2) cutting wage costs 
per unit of output. ; 

Devaluation, of course, would make it just about impossible for Cripps 
to hold the wage line. It would tend to raise import costs, therefore the cost 
of living. It could even start the wage-price spiral all over again. 

Then Britain would be back where it started. And, meanwhile, confi- 


dence in sterling would be weakened still more. 


Some Washington experts think that the fall in world commodity prices 
would help the British out of this spot. With lower import costs, maybe devalu- 
ation would not bring an increase in the British cost of living. 



































In any case, they say, the internal shock could be cushioned by the use 
of ECA counterpart funds. (These are the funds that the British government 
sets aside in return for ECA-financed imports. At the moment they are being 
used to retire the public debt.) 

The idea is to let Cripps use the counterpart for food subsidies, etc. The 
amount he could use would drop gradually over a year or two. 

But, of course, this still wouldn’t get at the problem of cutting British 
costs. 





e 
The way the Paris conference is going makes Washington take a dimmer 
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and dimmer view of prospects for political and economic unity in Germany. 
But you needn’‘t worry that Secretary Acheson will be caught flatfooted 
if the conference gets nowhere. 
Before it started, State Dept. strategists worked out plans for dealing 
with a Germany divided more or less indefinitely. 
+ 
The State Dept. figures this way: If there’s a breakdown at Paris, the 
Russians won't put back the Berlin blockade. It would hurt them, economically 
and politically, more than it would hurt the West. 
Thus, two German governments would develop side by side. Some deal 
would be made to get trade flowing between them. 
Berlin, too, would be divided politically. But the Russians would let it 
become a crossroads for East-West German trade. 
Then, for both sides, it would be a case of sweating it out. 
e 
Here are some things we will insist on if Germany stays divided: 

















(1) Formal recognition of our right to be in Berlin. 
(2) Use of all road and rail links between Berlin and West Germany. 
(3) Power to screen all trade deals between East and West Germany to 
make sure our zones get value for what they ship. 
e 


In the end, of course, one of the two Germanies would pull the other into 
its orbit. 


Washington, London, and Paris think that western Germany would have 
the stronger magnetic power—they count on the Bonn Constitution and the 





_Ruhr’s industrial strength. 


Moscow, meantime, would feel that East Germany could tug western 
Germany back. Reason: The normal trading area of Germany is eastern 
Europe, which Russia controls. 

It's this broad prospect that has prompted Acheson to appeal to Congress 
for action on the North Atlantic Pact and arms for western Europe. He wants 
to strengthen his hand with Vishinsky. 

e 
There may be an answer to the Molotov mystery. 





According to Swiss reports, the ex-foreign minister is not cooling his 
heels. He’s now in charge of Chinese affairs for the Politburo. 

Molotov’s new job: mobilizing Russian aid for the Chinese Communists. 
Helpers: Mikoyan, former minister of foreign trade, and Manuilsky, ex- 
Ukraine delegate to the United Nations. 

ae 

Discount reports that the U. S. will ease export controls to stimulate more 
East-West trade. 

Secretary Sawyer’s statement this week at Toronto didn’t mean much 
of anything. He said that the export contro! formula is still flexible. But 
that’s been true all along. 

Actually, a few days before Sawyer spoke the Dept. of Commerce slapped 
controls back on about 70 commodities and commodity groups. 














It was the largest number of goods put back on license since last year. 
All of them were put on the list for ‘security’ rather than ‘’shortage” reasons. 
Examples: ferro-manganese; graphite electrodes; centrifugal pumps; 
bismuth oxide; zirconium silicate; spectrometers; synchrotrons. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 4, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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SEARS’ STORE in Mexico City and company’s . . . 


ABROAD 











NEW OUTLET in Sao Paulo are two places where it is .. . 


Selling More for Less in Latin America 


Sears, Roebuck adds store in Rio, the fifth link in its chain 
below the border. Success of invasion points to more expansion. 


One of the many dreams of Gen. 
Robert Elkington Wood has been to 
carry the United States business ideal— 
selling more for less—into Latin Amer- 
ica. As chairman of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. (last year’s sales, $2.3-billion), he 
has been in a position to make dreams 
come true 
e New Link—Next Monday the 2-mil 
lion citizens of Rio de Janeiro will see 
the opening of Sears’ second Brazilian 
store—the fifth in Latin America. There 
is no doubt that Sears will get an en- 
thusiastic welcome. When the com- 
pany opened its Sao Paulo store last 
March, an estimated 83,000 Brazilians 
swarmed through it the first day. In 
Mexico City (BW —May18’46,p11 a) 
it took 100 policemen to keep the open- 
ing-day crowds in’ February, 1947, 
within the bounds of order. 

As of Jan. 31, 1949, Sears had put 
$11.5-million into its three big stores 
in Rio, Sao Paulo, and Mexico City, 
and into a smaller one which opened 
a few months ago in Monterey, Mexico. 
But Gen. Wood isn’t stopping there 
Another small store at Guadalajara, 
Mexico, will open in August; a big one 
is scheduled to open in Caracas, Vene- 
zucla, this fall. 

e Beginning—Scars_ first got started 
south of the border in Havana in 1941. 
About that, Gen. Wood. says: “Of 
course, then we didn’t know about 
Pearl Harbor. So the store opened un 
der the most adverse circumstances. 
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Ihe store was chronically out of stock 
_ I mean at least 50% out of stock.” 
By the end of the war, the Havana 

experiment (BW—Oct.12'46,p75) had 
proved itself. And the Mexico City 
store has been an unqualified success 
from the start. It is estimated that it 
did $16-million worth of business in its 
first year. Sears isn’t telling, of course, 
but its Mexican competitors figure the 
store’s annual profit at around $2-mil 
lion. 
e Sell Out—Scars sold practically its 
whole stock within the first week after 
the Mexico City store opened. Prices 
were then (and still are) well below 
those in other Mexico City stores. And, 
in 1947, Mexicans were starved for 
such things as refrigerators, nylon stock- 
ings, and tires. 

Sears’ stocks disappeared so fast in the 
opening days that three airplanes were 
kept busy shuttling goods in from Sears’ 
l'exas warehouse. One man wanted to 
buy up the entire stock of rifles and shot 
guns‘in Sears’ sports department (prob- 
ably to resell them to start a revolution). 
\ dignified dowager bought the largest 
console model radie-phonograph on the 
floor and insisted on carting it away 
with her night away. She did 
e Repeat—Last Mar. 15 the same story 
was repeated in Sao Paulo. In the first 
day’s rush, the Sao Paulo store sold 
U.S. refrigerators so fast that the man 
agement had to shut down the depart- 
ment to take inventory. ‘There’s a limit 





onthe number of refrigerators that can 
be imported from the U.S. under Bra 
zil’s import-licensing system, and Scars 
didn’t want to sell its whole stock in 
one day. Besides, the experience of 
Sears’ Mexico City store put the Sao 
Paulo management wise to Brazilian 
sharpsters, who looked to make a hand- 
some profit reselling Sears low-priced 
refrigerators. Sears had learned quickly 
that mass merchandising in Latin 
America isn’t quite the same as selling 
in its 623 U.S. stores. : 

e Mexican Story—When Sears opened 
in Mexico City, 90% of its stock was 


R. E. Wood 


GLOBAL ‘THINKER Gen. 
sparks Sears’ drive for Pan American market 
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made in the U.S. Six months later, 
the Mexican government got into dol- 
lar troubles. Imports of hundreds of 
familiar Sears items like refrigerators, ra- 
dios, washing machines, and piece goeds 
were cither restricted or banned. 
Sears’ up-and-coming Mexican vice- 
president, Edward Barron, took the 
emergency in stride. He lined up Mex- 
ico’s biggest refrigerator manufacturer, 
Industria Electrica de Mexico, to turn 
out Sears’ Coldspot model. ‘Today the 
Coldspot is still the lowest selling model 
in Mexico—though its price is about 
$275 or about $60 above the U.S. list. 
e Down the Line—The same thing hap- 


pened all along the line. Mexican manu- 
facturers, not only got contracts to make 
up big orders, but they received prac- 
tically unlimited technical help frorm 
Sears to convert to something like mass 
production. ‘Today 80% of the goods 
sold at the Mexico City store are made 
in Mexico—only 20% 
same percentage will apply in Sears’ 
Brazilian stores). 
e Sales Standbys—Now that the novelty 
of having Sears around has worn off, in 
Mexico City at least, certain lines have 
become set as sure sellers. According 
to an analysis by William F. Brown of 
the University of California, Los An- 
gcles, in the Journal of Marketing,#hey 
ir 

(1) Household appliances. From the 
first, refrigerators and stoves were a big 
uit. But Sears was surprised to find 
that high-priced pots and pans sold 


well, too 
(2) Yard goods. Home dress-making 


in the U.S. (the- 


still widespread in Latin America, so 
Scars’ cloth has sold like hot cakes. 

(3) Men’s wear. Shirts and under 
wear (but not pajamas) have been steady 
successes. 

e Costs—Brown figures that the actual 
cost of operating Sears’ Mexico City 
store is less than that of a comparable 
U.S. store. (Figured as a percentage 
of sales though, the Journal found only 
a few expense items were lower.) Wage 
rates, for example, are much lower, 
even though Scars pays employees a 
good bit more than its Mexican com 
petitors do. 

e Staff—But the size of Sears’ staff at 
Mexico City partly offsets the lower 
wage rates. The store has 500 clerks 
and salesmen, plus about 100 more 
who work full time lining up suppliers. 
One group is stationed in Nuevo 
Laredo, on the U.S. border. It has 
the sole job of clearing Sears goods 
through customs. Outside of about 10 
key executives from the U.S., all of 
the staff are Mexican nationals. 

e Market—Physically, Sears’ Mexico 
City and Brazilian stores are every bit 
as big and as modern as the most up- 
to-date U.S. store. Sears is aiming at 
the upper and growing middle-class 
market in Latin America. It is only 
this group that has a purchasing power 
that compares with that of an average 
U.S. community 

e Expansion—\V ood is confident that 
there is now enough purchasing power 
in the big cities of most Latin American 
countries to support Sears stores. ‘The 
investment it takes to set up shop, he 


figures, is relatively small compared with 


the profit potential. Not that Sears is 
anxious to repatriate profits as fast as 
possible. Wood plans to take out only 
modest profits, leave most of the earn 
ings to underwrite expansion. 

e Easy Time—A part of Sears’ success, 
of course, is the meager competition it 
has had from Latin American retailers 
Most Latin Americans still cling to a 
low volume, high-markup policy. Sears’ 
volume business undersells them every 
time. ‘ 

This hasn’t exactly endeared Sears to 
all Latin American merchants Onc 
dark night two weeks after the Sao 
Paulo store opened, somebody tossed an 
incendiary bomb through a shop win 
dow. It might have been the work of a 
disgruntled competitor or of the Com 
munists who paint Sears as the worst 
sort of “Yankee imperialist.” 

Such incidents haven't dampened 
Wood's enthusiasm. At 68, he says 
he has only begun in Latin America. ~ 
e Argentina—Sears has surveyed nearly 
every Latin American country with an 
eye to setting up shop. One spot 
marked for future reference is Buenos 
Aires. Britain’s large department store, 
Harrods, made a big hit in B. A. many 
years ago; it still dominates the city’s 
retail trade. Sears took one look at 
President Juan Peron’s super-nationalis 
tic trade and business controls and put 
the idea of a new store on the shelf 
But it still hopes to open in B. A. some 
day. 
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Britain's First Jet Bomber 


The first of many jet bombers being de- 
veloped in Britain got its initial test flight 
Friday, May 13. But there was no hex on 
the unveiling of the English Electric Co.'s 
twin-jet, medium range A-l. In fact the 
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plane is now in “quantity” production, 
according to Britain’s Air Ministry. Details 
of the plane and test results are secret, 
though the bomber is said to be capable 


of speeds in excess of 500 m.p.h. 


Gold mining in South Africa’s Orange 
Free State may be the next venture for 


Kennecott Copper, says the London 
Financial Times. 

* 
Large-scale cotton growing in Ethiopia 
is a good prospect. A United States 


expert on U. N.’s Food & Agriculture 
Organization is shaping a report. thi 
opia now imports most of its cotton 
from the U.S. 
ey 
Argentina has asked the United Hybrid 
Corn Growers Assn., of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, to send two experts to help lift 
the country’s wheat yield. Goal: from 
the present 10 bu. an acre to 120 bu 
an acre. The Argentinians say that 
would enable them to sell their wheat 
at world market prices 
7 

Israel will spend a quarter of its $100 
million Export-Import Bank loans on 
farm projects. One is to rechannel the 
Yarkon River to irrigate part of the 
Negev desert and give Jerusalem an 
ilternate water supply. Another is an 
irrigation project in Galilee to provide 
for 750 new scttlements. 
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Mr. W. R. Jeeves, 
Vice President and 
Sales Manager of 
Parke Davis 
Inter-American Corp, 


“We first used Clipper Cargo for urgent 
_ ee routine practice” 


— Parke Davis Inter-American Corp. 














“When Clipper Cargo became 
available, we quickly re alized that 
it was ideally suited for the ship- 
ment abroad of pharmace sutical 
and biological products. 

“In the early days, our shipments were 
mainly restricted to urgent cases. But now 
the advantages of air transportation have 
become so apparent that an increasingly 
large proportion of our export shipments 
flies by Clipper Cargo. 

“The faster arrival of the goods saves us 
money through the maintenance of smaller 
inventories abroad. And the merchandise 
arrives in excellent condition. 

“We appreciate the excellent service Pan 
American has given us over the years. They 
have handled our shipments with all the 
spee -d we could wish for. They have also 
given us full cooperation in solvi ing the spe- 


cial problems which so often confront us in 
shipping urgently needed medicines to the 
four corners of the world.” 


Pe 


Today, more than ever, business leaders are 
looking for better methods of distribution 
... new markets . . . and ways to protect 


present markets against rising competition, 


That is why more alert businessmen are 
shipping by Clipper Cargo... and why Pan 
American carries more overseas cargo than 
all other U. S. scheduled airlines combined. 
Call your Clipper Cargo Agent or your local 
Pan American Office today and find out how 
Clipper Cargo can bring more business to 
your Company. —errade Mark, Pan American Airways, Ino. 


Only Pan American offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER CARGO 








TO OPERATE 


more efficiently... 


PLAN AHEAD 


intelligently. ee 








Gel this TIMELY Book / 


@. Do you need more operating cash 


lo achieve grealer efficiency? 


A. This book tells how our Commercial 
Financing Plan provides substantially 
more cash than is available from usual 


sources 


@. Do you need a continuing line of 
credit lo plan for the future? 


A. This book explains how our Plan con- 
tinues in force year after year . . . elimi- 
nates renewals, calls, periodic clean-up of 


obligations 


It also tells how our method of charging 
only for money actually used from day to 
day keeps your cost reasonable . . . shows 
why our operation is quick, simple, auto- 
matic . . . gives facts to show that our 
Commercial Financing Plan is confidential 
... that there is absolutely no interference 


with management or control. 


For complete information about this 
modern, liberal, flexible financial arrange- 
ment, phone or write the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit Corporation office listed 
below for a copy of “HOW TO HAVE AN 
ADEQUATE AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
OPERATING CASH." 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 * New York 17 *® Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco6 ® Portland 5, Ore.. 


. and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital an 


d Surplus ¢ 100,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MO. 
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MANAGING DIRECTOR Camille Gutt 
of I.M.F. heads an agency which is .. . 





Curing Money Ills 


International Monetary 
Fund missions get acclaim for 
aiding nations solve problems. 
Point 4 people look to them. 


I'wo years ago Ecuador was face to 
face with an economic crisis. Prices 
were zooming. ‘The government was in 
hock to the central bank. ‘The import 
system was wrapped up in red_ tape 
Commercial pavments to foreign sup 
pliers were so far behind that the coun 
try’s credit rating was close to nil. 

‘Ecuador sent an SOS to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which’ had 
just been set up under the Bretton 
Woods agreement to cope with just 
such financial tangles—in the interest 
of promoting world trade. A mission of 
I.M.F. experts was sent to Ecuador, 
then a second, and later a third. The 
I.M.F. experts sat down with Ecuador's 
officials, studied the whole range of the 
country’s problems—from import per 
mits to government spending. Recom 
mendations were made and followed. 

Voday Ecuador's budget is in bal 
ance. A new set of exchange rates is in 
effect. Prices are relatively stable. The 
backlog of money owed U.S. exporters 
has been cut from more than $7-million 
to about $1.5-million. Result: Ecuador 
is again a “going concern” in world 
trade 
© Bouquet—Two weeks ago I.M.I.’s 
40th mission (to the Union of South 
Africa) was completed. And last week 
the United Nations publicly tossed 
bouquet in I.M.F.’s direction I.M.F.’s 
financial missions abroad, said a U.N 
spokesman, are fundamental to putting 
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across President Truman’s Point + pro 
gram for development of backward 
areas. 

e Missions’ Work—I.M.I’. missions have 
worked with Colombia to simplify ex- 
change rates. ‘They have advised Brazil 
on how to curb inflation. They have 
helped India plan a cut in its foreign- 
trade deficit. I.M.F. experts also have 
teamed up with Czechoslovakia to blue- 
print more east-west trade. In all, 
I.M.F. guards the financial interests of 
48 member nations in Europe, Latin 
America, and the Far East 

The missions that visit member coun- 
tries are small, usually made up of four 
persons. (They sometimes run a bit 
larger.) ‘The group that just finished its 
work in South hice ran to six; it was 
headed by Camille Gutt himself, the 
fund’s managing director. Other mem- 
bers included top-drawer people from 
the fund’s operations, research, and 
legal departments. 

In terms of time, mission visits vary 
from two or three days (as in Costa 
Rica) to five or six wecks, as in India. 
e Initiative—I.M.F. doesn’t always wait 
for an invitation to send out a mission. 
l'eams often hit the road on their own 
to lick a problem before it gets out of 
hand, or to bring a wavering member 
back into line. 

Vhus, I.M.F. missions to India and 
Chile were designed to show those 
countries how to tide themselves overt 
balance-of-payments rough spots that 
could be seen ahead. 

In the case of South Africa, the mis- 

sion went out to block an unsupervised 
market in semi-processed gold—a market 
that would have fed the demand for 
hoarding and cut down on the produc 
tion of newly mined gold for use in 
world monetary reserves. 
e Other Help—Of course, missions 
aren't the only means by which I.M.F 
cooperates with members to strengthen 
their finances. 

So far, 17 countries have borrowed 
from the fund by exchanging their cur 
rencies for other currencies. (Total 
issets of I.M.F. come to about $8 
billion in gold, currency, and subscrip 
tions receivable. About 30% is in 
U.S. dollars.) Almost all the borrowers, 
of course, were after dollars. I.M.F. has 
made $700-million of such loans 
ictually more than the total World 
Bank loans. 
eAt  Headquarters—I.M.F. — 14-man 
board of executive directors is in almost 
daily session on problems of all kinds 
from reviewing exchange rates to O.K 
ing temporary borrowing. In their work, 
the directors are backstopped by a re 
scarch staff of about 150 experts who 
have a first-hand knowledge of what 
makes a given country’s economy tick. 

To tie together the I.M.F.’s work, at 
home and abroad, Director Gutt regu 
larly undertakes a one-man mission of 
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New Amacor Directional Signal 
for safer automobile driving. Made 
by Ajax Manufacturing Corp., De- 
troit. Parts of Koppers Polystyrene 
molded by Motor City Plastics, 
Hazel Park, Mich, 


unique switch design with 


Koppers 
Polystyrene 


eliminates soldered connections 
b and cuts costs 





Difficult molding problem. 

Small plastic parts with a large a 
number of holes and depressions Ma “a 
required a plastic with superior ed a 
flowing and welding properties. -- , sd 
Koppers Lubricated Polystyrene ‘er J 


3 has proved highly successful. 





@ The designers of this new Amacor Directional Signal for automobiles 
have used Koppers Polystyrene in a way that not only cuts costs but re- 
sults in a better product. 

The design called for a number of small plastic discs with as many as 
eleven holes and six depressions. This made molding extremely difficult as 
the cores for the holes were close together. By using Koppers Lubricated 
Polystyrene 3; which has excellent molding properties, they obtained an 
outstanding percentage ot pertect parts. 

The novel de sign with plastic and zine die-c ast, eliminated soldered con- 
nections, made assembly easy with a large saving in labor costs. Koppers 
Polystyrene replaced a more expensive plastic and gave the switch excel- 


lent electrical properties. 


What properties do you need in a plastic? 


Improved heat distortion temperature... low moisture absorpticr ... 
transparency ... unlimited choice of color... freedom from taste or odor 

. easy molding .. . low cost. You can find a type of Koppers Polystyrene 
that will satisfy your needs. Write for our booklet describing the complete 
line of Koppe rs Perfected Plastics. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. -------------- — 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. | Koppers Company, Ine. 
Regional Offices in New York, Boston, Chicago j Chemical Division, Dept. BW-6 


and San Francisco Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
| Please send me your booklet on Koppers 


| Perfected Plastics. 


{ ae | Name . = Position 
KOPPERS | 
ti Ww J 


POLYSTYRENE ETHYL CELL ACETATE 














Look who's talking now! 


Te's the Engineer of a Missourt PAciFic freight train—talking 
to the Conductor seventy cars to the rear via cab-to-caboose 
train radio. In turn, the Conductor can talk to wayside stations to 
coordinate train operations with instant, verbal orders. 

This farsighted step in railroading is typical of MIissOURI PACIFIC’s 
progressive planning. As a result, shipments of fruits, vegetables and 
manufactured goods travel the Mo-Pac with greater speed, efficiency 
and dependability. 

More reason why the Missouri PACIFIC enjoys its modern, progres- 
sive reputation among shippers and travelers throughout America. 





Tee a 


2 | Serving the West-Southwest EMPIRE) 


ae, 
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his own to a whole group of countries in 
a selected area. It’s his way of keeping 
in touch with top government officials 
on current and up-coming problems of 
interest to the fund. 

On such swings, Gutt—who attracted 

world attention in his wartime post as 
Belgium's Finance Minister—can_ talk 
the money doctors’ language with the 
best of them. Or, if need be, he can be 
equally at home explaining the ABC’s 
of his I.M.F. 
e Point 4—Not all the countries that 
Gutt and his missions visit are potential 
Point + areas. But Washington’s inter- 
est in I.M.F. is growing as plans shape 
up for funneling investment capital into 
countries that need such development. 
Point Four candidates that have bene 
fited from on-the-spot technical assist- 
ance from I.M.F. include Peru, Chile 
Syria, Colombia, Turkey, and India. 

President ‘Truman’s Point 4 people 
look on I.M.F. as the one agency that is 
qualified in experience, personnel, and 
prestige to go into an under-developed 
country and show it how to clean house 
financially—to pave the way for an influx 
of capital. i 


ECA’S LEDGER 


ECA has set up machinery to enforce 
the “50-50” shipping clause. The mari 
time transport committee of the Or 
ganization of European Economic Co 
operation has the job of seeing that the 
clause is adhered to. 

If the committce fails to keep a Mar 
shall Plan country to the shipping quota 
in a specified period, ECA won't re 
imburse the country for the tonnage of 
cargo by which it is short; neither will 
ECA pay the shipping costs. 








Steel Expansion 


Britain—Britain’s stcel industry — is 
getting another $2.7-million boost from 
ECA. That’s in addition to the $35.5 
million allotted to the Steel Co. of 
Wales. The additional dollars will buy 
equipment in the U.S. for Stewarts & 
Lloyds, Ltd. Equipment will include 
machinery to increase steel-tube and 
iron-ore output, an electric-weld tube 
plant, tube-threading machines, boring 
and tapping machines, and a walking 
dragline for ore production. 

Austria. Austria’s steel production 
gets a boost, too—$5.6-million of ECA 
funds. Some of the money will go for 
semi-finished and_ finished-steel facili 
ties at Donawitz. Over $3-million will 
be spent in the U.S. for a continuous 
billet mill. The grant will help increas¢ 
Donawitz rolled-steel output from 25,- 
000 tons a month to 33,000 tons. What 
doesn't go to Donawitz will be used on 
equipment for open-pit iron-ore min- 
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ing at the Erzberg field, Styria. Vhis will 
boost annual ore production from 980,- 
000 tons to 2-million tons. 


Other Developments 

Guarantee. Metalizing Engincering 
Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., is 
getting an exchange guarantee from 
ICA covering a $45,000 imvestment in 
Britain. Through a British associate at 
Chobham in southern England, the 
company will start production of metal 
spraying equipment and materials. Out- 
put is expected to reach an annual value 
of $400,000 in three years—enough to 
end Britain’s import needs. About half 
of the production will be for export. 

Expansion. Austrian counterpart 


funds amounting to 300-million schill- 
ings ($30-million) have been released. 
They will go into reconstruction and 


capital investment in the electric power, 
coal mining, iron processing, electrical 
equipment, chemical, metal, 
paper, and wool industries. 

Trade Fair. Four OF EC officials have 
arrived in the U.S. to lay plans for set- 
ting up the first international trade 


glass, 


fair in the U.S. next vear. Detroit and 
Atlantic City are making strong bids 
to be the host (B\W—May21’49,p124). 


Procurement authorizations. lotal for 
the week ended Mav 26 was $38.S-mil- 
lion. Food and agri a accounted for 
the biggest slice—$20.8-million. 








To Pump Arabian Crude 


This pump will give crude oil a 1,050-mi. 
kickoft fields in Arabia 
through a pipeline—now under construction 
—to the Mediterranian. ‘The hefty 
rated to shove 400,000 barrels of 
day into the pipe at a pressure of 500 p.s.i. 
Byron Jackson Co., Angeles, made 
the pump for Arabian American Oil Co, 


from oil Saudi 


pump is 


crude a 


of Los 
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THE TREND 





A Cut in Capital Spending Involves Hidden Risk 


What will happen if all the steam goes out of the 
capital-spending boom? 
answer is: Business generally will 
fall off. That’s true, of course, and it’s important. Capi- 
tal budgets have always been a major factor determining 
the course of business. Most economists say that a de- 
cline in capital spending by industry coincides with a 
drop in business activity. 

We suggest that there is another and equally im- 
portant answer to the question. It is this: 

A major, continued decline in capital investment can 
put industry in a position where it may not be able 
to meet future demand. 

If that happens, it will open another way for govern- 
ment action in industry. The opportunity for govern- 
ment to finance, build, and operate industrial plants 
would present itself. 

Social planners have been active until recently in 
plumping for government participation in industries 
that the planners think are not able to meet the needs 
of a growing economy. Right now their zeal has been 
dampened by the declining rate of business. 

But a resurgence of demand could tax existing indus- 
trial production facilities so much that shortages would 
reappear. 

Many important industries therefore now face a serious 
dilemma. They may feel that they have ample.economic 
justification for major cutbacks in capital spending— 
productive capacity equal to or above customer demand. 
However, they may run a big political risk if they make 
the cut. Sometime in the future, if ‘they are unable 
promptly to meet renewed high-level demand, they may 
invite government competition. 

Industry managers plainly will have to be as wise as 
Solomon to estimate future demand correctly. They 
will have the responsibility of forecasting long-range 


The common 


growth—right on the nose. They cannot afford to be 
wrong, as others have in the past. 

Sixty vears ago Andrew Carnegie dickered with British 
financiers on the probable sale of his American iron and 
steel properties. He had the notion that the steel in- 
dustry in 1889 had reached its limit in this country. 
Obviously, he was wrong. But he incurred no penalty for 
underestimating the future growth and demand. 

Ten years ago, New Dealers were arguing before the 
Temporary National Economic Committee that the 
steel industry had over-expanded. Those claims were 
soon proven wrong. But the bad guessers lost nothing. 

Only a couple of years later, the industry itself 
seriously underestimated the steel capacity needed to 
carry on a war. But there again, events quickly overtook 
the bad guess, and a magnificent expansion ‘program 
redressed most of the consequences of the error. 

Today, industry cannot afford any more bad guesses 
like these. If the steel industry—or any basic industry 
—now underestimates the future need for its product, 
it will incur real penalties—penalties that may extend 
to something close to socialization. 

During the period of the steel shortage, there were 
strong «suggestions from Washington that the govern- 
ment ought to enforce further steel-capacity expansion. 
President Truman proposed a Congressional study of 
the adequacy of production facilities for materials, in- 
cluding steel, in critically short supply. He proposed 
government loans or government action if private enter- 
prise did not expand enough to meet all demands. 

That threat still hangs over industry today. Business- 
men naturally oppose governmental interference. But 
they will have a hard time staying off socialization of 
industry if they fail to insure adequate capacity by main- 
taining capital expenditures ‘at a high enough level to 
meet the needs of a growing nation. 


lt Reads Differently in Russian 


Is there anything particularly sinister about American 
advertising? We have never thought so. We have always 
felt that most advertisements we see and read are 
friendly, appealing, and attractive. We also thought they 
were written primarily to sell geods or services. 

Now our minds are disturbed. What upset our tran- 
quility was a report on a survey of American advertising 
conducted by the Literary Gazette, organ of the Soviet 
writers union, in Moscow. 

The Soviet authors conclude that advertisements trade 
strongly on American fears for job security while at the 
same time thev carefully suppress any mention of wide- 
spread American unemployment and the “pauper-like 
existence of millions of toilers in the United States.” 

As examples, they cite ads for a book describing 1,069 
ways of earning a living and others for home-study 
courses to learn how to’be a cartoonist or magician. 
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“Only in a country where even a man who has a job 
may lose it any minute and therefore is anxiously look- 
img to the future is this insulting bacchanalia of ad- 
vertising possible. The purpose is to integrate simple 
Americans into the criminal world or simply make police 
spies out of them,” the Soviets said. 

The Literary Gazette told its readers that in capital- 
istic America “you can buy and sell the quarterback of a 
popular football team, an armored car for a gang hide- 
out, live human ears for transplantation, a magazine with 
a whole editorial office, or a seat in the Senate.” 

We have been reading advertisements for many years, 
but we have not yet been persuaded by them to become 
criminals or police spies. Evidently one of two things 
is wrong: (1) The advertisements are not getting their 
sales messages across, or (2) we have greater sales re- 
sistance than the Russians give us credit for. 
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MATERIALS 
no longer 
ride 
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¥ ou could take a trip to Bermuda de luxe for what it used 
to cost a manufacturer in one day to “travel” materials from 
receiv ing dock to shipping ylatform. Not any more. Today those 
extra fare rates are squeezed out of product costs by ingenious 
materials handling machines. But such machines can't afford 
time out for bearing trouble. They don’t need to because their 
makers left the bearing problem to Fafnir who had designed a 
line of ball bearing transmission units that assure uninterrupted 
service. Fafnir can solve such a problem no matter how special 
because Fafnir’s experience is not limited to just one or two 


industries but is industry-wide. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 


New Britain, Conn. 


The new Fafnir heavy-duty pillow block, 
Type LAO, has more capacity in less space. 
Incorporates the Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball 

: : : ~ 
Bearing with the exclusive self-locking collar MOST COMPLETE . ‘ LINE IN AMERICA 


and Mechani-Seals. 
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